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| ed, that lately peeped through the ragged loop-holes of the city-wall, or 
glared above the breastworks of the Rue St. Jacques, bad disappeared. 
| The victorious troops bad counted their wounded, and buried their dead ; 
| and the survivors, smiling grimly, grasped each other’s baads, and mutu- 
‘ally recounted their beirbreadth *soupes, and glorious battle-feats. A 
| dead calm reigned in the streets. No more songs of liberty ! no shouts 
of freedom now ; n> torch-lit fraternizations; no angry fermentation of 
the populace ; needd: lug groups; no torrential processions ; 

Oper was restored. 

Four camps, each numbering 15,000 men at arms, watched Paris from 
the four points of the compass. A triple garrison, encamped within the 
city, held with a grasp of iron ite squares and strategic points. The sol- 

diere’ white tents, blue-edged, stood ranged in long perspective on the 
| quays and boulevards. Here and there, Diack throated, gaped the great 
, tubes of bronze—War’s dreadful organ-pipes, resting from recent music, 


BITBRATUBRRB. 





SONG OF DECEMBER. 


BY JAMES TAYLOR. 


Icome when the forest is stripped of bloom, 
When trees are shivering bare; 

With drooping icicles clad, I come, 
And snow-flakes bind my hair; 

My cheeks are hollow, my lips are white, 
My breath is keen and cold— 

If my “y= are feeble, my eyes are nee. 

And my fingers pinch with a fiend’s delight, 
Whatever my arms enfold. 


surmounted with the trembling fire of golden epaulettes. Io dingier 

liveries of ochre-red and grey, the meaial drudges of the bayouet, war's 

, common herd, went loitering in the streets. The shopkeepers, standing 
in their doorways, eyed them with secret satisfaction; and each, nodding 
to his neighbour, said— 

* Ornper is restored.” 

No roadside gunstalls were now to be seen, bristling strangely in the 
| open streets with muskets and bsyonets among the apple-barrows. The 

bullet-moulds, gun-picks, and barrel-stoppers, lately hy vked along the 
boalevard, had given place once more to cheap peuknives, pocket combs, 
and pewter medals of the Republic. No groups of boys were to be seen 
| at nights, clustered in shadowy corners, round charcoal fires; with puf- 
. . fing cheeks, glow-reddened ; and ladles of molten metal, silver-bright, 
I come when the rivers are paved with ice— , tremulous ; aod ballets, thimble-moalded, dropped hissing into pans ol 
Hark! the ring of the curlers’ stone— water. The grinder’s wheel still whirled at the alley-end ; but it was 
While the river-god answers with hollow voice | no longer the bayonets’ flated prism that fed it with streaming sparks. 
From his prison so narrow and lone. | The children, crouching in the kennels, no Jonger played pitch and toss 
I come when the lakes are frozen below, | with leaden marbles—death-toys pilfered from their fathers’ pockets. 
When peaks are snow-clad above ; | Bullets had disappeared with their makers; muskets with the hands 
There is Winter and blight wherever I go, that grasped them. Some of the rebels were in the dungeons and hos- 
The blasts are abroad which withering flow pitals ; some were hiding in cellars, in forests, and in the labyrinthine 
From the lips of the frigid Jove. catacombs ; some had escaped*to foreign parts ; and so:9, in their reck- 
. | less despair, bad absconded to eternity. At the strevt corners, where 
I come when the season is steeped in gloom, | their grim visages so lately scowled, now the submissive beggars sat 
When the night-watch is drear and dark, | again; uttering as usual their monotonous complaints, and exhibiting 
When the linnet and thrush in the copse are dumb, | their ulcerated flesh 
And dumb is the early lark; ORDER was restored. 
I come when the robin forsakes the wood At nightfall the stern drum warned all wanderers tu their garrets; and 
To hop by the friendly hearth, | the homeless to their holes and hiding-places; and in the empty 
And share with the bara-fowl’s noisy brood, streets nothing was to be seen but the sentinels’ bayonets gleaming in the 
At the housewife’s hand, their scatter’d food, | moonlight ; and, at intervals, a long patrol passing duskily, with measured 
Denied by the barren earth. tread How it echoed, that heavy tramp, in the midnight silence | What 
| a sense of security it inspired! The silk-draped sleeper stirred in 
| his dream as it passed ; and murmured drowsily, as he turned again to 
, slamber...... 

Orver is restored. 

And at morning the cbsequious journal saluted his rising with welcome 
| news of the progressive “ consolidation of society ;’—so many fresh de- 

nunciations and captures ; so many fugitives safely dangeoned ; so many 
| tracked and shot down in the woods; so many found dead of their 
, wounds, in the corn, by the reaperg, Thus reassured and soothed, the 
| lately panic-stricken capitalist reappeared on the Bourse ; buying in cau- 
| tiously for the rise ; congratulating himself that there was sti!! an honest 

penny to be turned, even by rebellions and massacres; and echoing, with 
| smile-dressed countenance, the general felicitation, 

Orpen is restored. 

As to the Parisian exquisites, the fine ladies and the Jeunesse dorée, for 
| their used nerves, long dead to routine excitements, the theatre of a crash- 
_ed reb-llion was not without its thrilling attractions. They were to be 
seen in their carriages, a sparkling procession, driving round the cannon- 
aded quarters,—up the devastated Rue St. Jacques,—and round by the 
smoking ruins of the Faubourg St. Antoine. they noted, with horror- 
creeping hair, the patches of dried blood still visible, here and there, in 
the kennels—bordering each foot-path with a dotted line ot red. The 
| battered wrecks of houses; the crutched up, tottering walls riddled with 

musket shots; the squalid furbiture in shattered half-barnt heape—all 
fed with novel sensations their shuddering curiosity. And after their 
| drive at dinner, they retraced thes» appalling scenes ; a pot. over 
their claret, the vindictive ferocity of the lower orders; and exclaiming, 
When the portals close of those caverns vast, ' with lifted eyes, what a mercy it was that 
A year shall be tombed with centuries past, “ Onper was restored !” 
And my work for a time be done. uo. 


I come when the fields are crisp and hoar— 
The cottager hears my tread ; 
I rap-tap-tap at his window and door, 
While he cozily cowers in bed ; 
Oa his, frozen panes [ leave my trace, 
And his door-way pile with snow ; 
Where my pencil moves there is beauty and graco— 
But the sunbeams come, and my works give place 
To the might of their noonday glow. 


I come—and the old man feels my breath— 
How his shranken cheek grows pale ; 
My frozen touch is the touch of death, 
My voice is bis funeral wail ; 
His useless staff hangs on the wall, 
For the hand is stiff that bore. 
No more shall he listen the cock’s shrill call, 
And the vesper bell, when eve's shadows fall, 
Shall strike on his ear no more. 


I come—and the grasp of my clammy hand 
Stirs the maiden’s soul with dread, 

And the dreams of home in a Summer land. 
Where her mother long hath sped. 

Go, dig her grave when the sun comes forth, 
To relax the ice-bound clod, 

And when Winter flees to his native North, 

The flowers of Spring in their early birth 
Shall bloom on the sacred sod 


I come with a shroud for the dying year : 
To the gloomy vaults of Time 

The atiffeued corpse will we sadly bear, 
And chaunt the funeral hymn. 

The strain shall rise on the midnight blast, 
Shall mix with the as moan : 





With a lesscomplaceut feeling, | confess, aad a Jess trustful reliance on 
the tranquillizing virtue of the African Sabre, I set forth in my taro to 
view the battletield of “ Rome and her rats; and to trace, rain by rain, 
the iron footprints of Civil Wer. 

It was a sunny morning. The boulevards were crowded with prome- 
The following sketch f ; ‘ ‘ _ | naders, enjoying their release from the strict confinement of the siege. 
tos of the French Hevoline part of a series entitled “ Episodes and Apprecia- | Long lines of carriages rolled eastward, on twinkling spokes; their fair 
tenes described, and _—— which were written at Paris, in the midst of the occupants floating sofily, silk-cushioned, on elastic curves! and their 
plain the else unintelligible eget Part Published at the time. This may ex- | +. .ud horses, as they tossed their heads, sprinkling the sunshine from 
dal atelligible references to preceding incidents ; and the admission ! ed - ith } ' 

tages unintrodaced, as it already known to the reader. The euthusias- | °°! silver harness. The shopwindows blazed with light and colour. 
aspirations expressed in the dialogue has, on reperusal, | The silkmerchants’ tinted tissues, purple and amber, crimson and emer- 


ORDER RESTORED; 
AN EPISODE OF 1848. 


BY PF. 0. WARD. 


te tone of some of thi 


den tee = on himeelf ; exemplifying to him, in his own person, the effect | ald, deep mazarine and delicatest rose, lay contrasted in richly-crampled 
Reve eo yeck called psychological contagion ; or the tinctare which a judg- | pyramids. Further on, the jewellers’ sparkling show flashed back the 
ieling in New amr unconsciously imbibes from the atmosphere of thought and | sunbeams from ten thousand prismatic facets. Everywhere broad sheets 
Ween the traiegic ePlunged. Just as, at early morning, looking westward, L have | of crystal let in the greedy view to high-piled laxary and treasure :— 

| vard—ins maken ~ the Madeleine, ae long perspective of the | sir-wrought muslios, rich brocades ; Indian perfames, porcelains, shawls ; 
“syoreak’s rosy light 1 ee ndour, and interspaced with | frosted silver, graven gems, and intricately-linked festoons of gold. 
grey mass stood Lae light“of the pacman slowly pag on oem Se | Around these splendours were clustered, as usual, the trinket-loving lo- 
Pantanies of the revolutionary dawn, which broke on that sant Seatena mel: | rettes, distinguished by their rouged cheeks and gaudy rustling satine. 
in Mo et before the common light of igs nes reality ; leaving France | And other girls went by, hollow-eyed, pale; in limp gowns, rusty yar “ey 
riety hae its soon nn Presence of these irrefragable truths, viz. that human | offering for sale their purses and pincushions, their embroidered cigar- 
immotable as joe and proper growth, governed by laws as fixed and | cases, and their babies’-socks kaitted ia wool. To these, for awhile, I 
wt is os ienpoestnie nea the life and development of individual man; | gave all my compassion ; resenting the harlot’s psiated smile. But I 
make a boy —o to change the natural order of the social movement, as to | g90n recalled, ouce more, the song vender’s bitter words —” One daugh- 
© individual evolation may” before he is ten ;—and that, though the social like ter the rich man's drudge by day; and one, his slave by night.” And I 


yet, be accelerated or retarded by human intervention, : aaa ‘ 
dont both cases, the cof man to modify the Rat dl eoeun ts aaa ived that their misery sprang of the same root, though diversely 


ow limits. ij aS he at lossomed ; a common suffering asking a common sympathy ; a sympa- 
Rine vnits; limits, which it is the statesman’s chief difficulty to deter- > f F 
Dore ped ba splesery’s fundamental error to neglect. Sach error Y erveles ‘thy which I freely peve—kooping all my resentment for the rich. 
“Row publish the remarks in this paper ; remarks which, indeed, I would | The rich!......1 began to scan their faces more attentively as they 
in a8 s fair record et this prefatory disclaimer; but which, with it, may re- passed. How apathetic and indifferent the expression that sat = 
: drama of impressions produced by the » seenes of the revo- | those haughty featares! How much of secret disenchantment those 
"y towards truth FO yt Broping, by many devious tracks, its difficult | guid smiles revealed! What a profound disdain and distrust of ail things 

perp ome seemed to lurk in each weary gesture! How many of those dark-ringed 





eyes betrayed the ravages of prematare excess! What secrets of organic 

sTas crash I. penury shone in alr wasted fire! And those pale cheeke—what ex- 
Jane, bale nader of the cannonade bad ceased. The barricades | hwusted treasuries they seemed of early -equandered-bl thes 

Wh oets with the stones of February, had fallen down before the T began to reflect how many a thoughtless woman, for a bauble to 


, daring ‘bongs 8 The rebel haunts and fortresses lay shattered | wear, and a painted box to ride in, barters away the early passion of her 


The fierce faces, blood-sme ared , powder-blacken- | soul; discovering only when it is too late, of what an impostare she ie 
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Rich uniforms, crimson and blue, sparkled every where in the sunshine, 
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OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET, 


the dupe, and how worthless the coloured beads for which she has sold 
her birthright of happiness. 

“Ah! thought I, “when the day's proud mask is laid aside, and 
‘gad-eyed Meu.ory’ mourns in secret over irrevocable joys, how amples 
tribate, tear by tear, poor Splendour pays to Sorrow! How useless then 
Rank’s painted frait to cool her fevered lips; bow vain Wealth's ash- 
filled apples to appease the aching hunger of the heart.”.... 

A sudden self-reproach interrapted the current of my reflections... .. 

| “ Resentment for the rich!’ thought]; “did I then set out with so 
| harsh a feeling? Alas! how unjust acd bow unchristian! How little 
| to be envied—bow much less to be hated—are these spriled children of 
Fortune. How smal! their control—how imperfect even their compre- 
| heneion—ef the social order into which they are born! What slaves 
they are to the habits and prejadices instilled into them from childhood ! 
And how often does the tyranny of a position impose on them moral 
privations, whose sting material luxury serves but to sharpen and re- 
| fine’... 

ILL. 


| A touch on the shoulder aroused me from these musings; and before 
| Thad well turned round my friend H. drew my arm through his, and in- 
| quired the subject of my meditations. 

| “T wae thinking,” said I “ hat there are two kinds of wealth—an ex- 
| ternal sort, waming to the poor—and an internai, moral kind, of which 
even the rich are lamentabl. destitute. | was enumerating the ills which 
society, as it is at present organized, inflicts on both classes! and 1 was 
dividing my pity between them.” 

“Iam agreeably surprised,’ said H., laughing, “to find a socialist 
sympathizing with the rich. I thought it was your cue to cut us all up, 
and cast us, purse and person, to the dogs.” 

“That is the theory of Proudhou” I returned. “‘It bears his image and 
superscription :—Cwsar's penny—to be scrupulously rendered, so please, 
you, to Cesar ——” 

“Say rather to Robespierre,” said H , “ for Proudhon—mark my words 
—wil! be the Robespierre of this Revolution.” 

“And why!” I rejoined. “ Evidently becaure Barret and Bauchard 
are already playing the part of Louvet and Lacroix. In politics, as ia 
mechanics, action and reaction are equal and opposite. hat dose all 
history record bat the antagonistic development of correlative ex- 
tremes?” 

“Then you look forward to a property struggle, analogous to the Rank- 
struggle of the first revolution 1’ 

“Certeinly. And toa similar result.” 

* That is to an abolition?” 

“No. Rank is not abelished—nor will property be. Rank and Pro- 
perty are as eternal as baman nature itself. Their form may be changed 
—their excesses pruned—their abuses corrected ; but so long as two men 
remain on the earth to measure their physical and intellectual strength 
against each other, so long the idea of higher and lower, of stronger and 
weaker,—of hierarchy,—ol rank—will survive. And so long as one pre- 
heusile baad exists, and one flexor digitorum muscle retains its contracti- 
lity ; so long the notion of property, the propensity (0 possess, the ap 
tite for something ‘ to have and to hold’ will remain inberent in the hu- 
man organiem.”” 

“Andiyet” said H. “ there are movements when I could envy the na- 
tural poverty of yonder dog; bis delicious freedom from anxiety ; his ut- 
ter absolution from thought for the morrow; in a word his tnsouciance— 
that primal felicity unknown to care-worn man !” 

« Bat make the dog a proprietor” said l—“ give him a dish of bones ; 
and what becomes of his tnsouciance? His restless glance, his 
growl, his paw laid across the platter,—all denote the doubts and aamie- 
ties that secretly vex hissoul. Then, let bata lean-ribbed fellow-cur ap- 
proach,—and how itistantly his pleasure in the bone he picks subsides in- 
to an absorbing dread of losing bis treasure in the plate. Wateh 
too, if he have more than he can eat;—with what suspicious ee | 
slinks away, to scratch a hole in the earth, and bury bis board, 
reach of Canine Communists.” 

“ Aad what is your conclasion from this doggish avarice 1’ 

“Simply that the notion of Property is universal ; as is also the disquie- 
tude involved in its exercise.” 

“ And the practical application of your theory 1” 

“ Consists evidently in substituting, with respect to Property, the ides 
of regulation and counterpoise for that of abolition! and, with respect to 
proprietors, kindly sympathy for blind resentment.” 

“Lo other words” said H. laughing, “ you would take only half my 
money; aad, on that condition, let me with my life?” 

“A juster ponderation of property” I replied “would increase ite 
value by promoting its stability. Sach limitations and coanterpoises as I 
should propose would have prevented, for example, the immense dopre- 
ciation of French values resulting from the straggle of Febraary; which 
was but a convalsive advance towards the inevitable eqaili in 
question. They would have also prevented the terrible decimation o 
‘he wealthy class inJane, And they would now 9 tg _— re- 
newal of like loss and slaughter,—certain to recur perir y in Barope, 
until the equilibriam of human Rights shall be finally and fairly ad- 
justed.” 

a? And what are these limits and counterpoises with which you would 
balance the Right of Property 1’ ; 

“The Right of Life and Labour; the Right of every man to his baman 
faculties, and to the material conditions of their developmonyand activi- 
ty. Theserre Kights, sacred and imprescriptible as that of Property it- 
self; pillars of society, which to weaken or supplant, is to bring down 
the whole fabric—order, y, and all—in one general crash of revo 
lation. In such a crash Rome fell. In each a crash your canbe wal 
arcby has disappeared. In such a crash, I fear, the British em will 
be one day saddenly dismembered. Already, both hemispheres have 

iven us significant hints.” 
Oe Bat new was the downfal of Rome the restoration of a deranged 
rc tho we ith of ked E bad been Beaped up in the metrop- 

“ The weal ransac uro p 
olis of the Empire, like so oan. electricity condensed in « thander 
cloud. The Barbarian wg and plunder 
discharge and dispersion this power in excess. Paris 
Sputrliciog as they do the wealth and power of mighty ae oS 
to me in the perilous condition of ancient Rome TI + remy oy re 
own grandeur. And what is true with respect to ties, to all m4 
with respect to Classes and Castes; with respect, in « word, 


cessive accumulations of Power—in whatever shape, 


, they m to be manifested. 
ore Well” waid ‘ wy boca well aod 2-~ —but how are we to 
meet this state of things ?—What are we - 

“ Evidently, to cabstitate a transitional for a convulsive discharge. be 
thin, by degrees, our crowded cities; to emancipate, by degrees, 


he 
the 





* The reader is reminded that this was written in July, 1648 M. Proudbon’s 
recent career short of the expectations to his early vigour and der 
seed givestios. Tbe jection, as it stands im the text, correctly represents @ 
very prevalent app rebension of the time. 
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Cegmaning drudges ; to concede progressively, all those natural Rights, 
which to limit and counterpoise Property ; and so to arrive step by 
step, at an Order, maintained by Attraction instead of Force, and super- 
cod revolutions b contentment.’ 

“ Bat all this is » 
among the clouds. 
out a practical measure for to- 

” 
et s workman, having ten thousand damaged clocks to mend, begins ; 
by mending one.” J / t Pe 

“ What, you would start by setting a village to rights ! : 

“Certainly. If you can make ove cell of a honeycomb, you can build 
up the whole hive. If you can adjast the equilibriam of Righta for two 
or three thousand people on a few square mites of ground, you may, 
by a simple extension of the process, ensure the happiness of an entire 
population.” 

“ Bat this is an affair of years;—of half acentary at least.” 

“ Whatever is permanent grows slowly. The life of Humanity counts 
not by days but by ages. Violent reforms issue only in violent re-actions. 
Popular efforts, aimed at the simultancous transformation of society, en- 
counter a weight of inertial resistance against which they break, like 
waves of water against a solid rock. Louis Blanc and his Luxembour 
delegates, with all the workmen,of Paris, at their backs, attempt 
a sudden and subversive reformation ;—with what result we al! know.” 

“ Then, during your partial experiment, the populations of Europe are 
to wait in their misery!” 

“ Tne errors of eightecu centuries are not repaired in as many months. 

hose who promise immediate bappi to the people are political 
charlatans. The mechanism of a new community, like that of a new 
engine, cannot be brought to perfection at a single trial. In the progress 
ef social experiments, having a really democratic tendency, the people 
who have shrewd instincts) would see ground for hope:—and hope, in 
& transitional epoch like ours, is the chief balm of endurance; and the 
het conocer potblodl vel isoly th i di 

“ But are not our itical reforms isely the ressive mendin 
of clocks which you Gente q Pool. T take it, bes msnhed one poms | 
and Cobden er...."” 

“Pardon me. They have each mended a single wheel—or rather, 
one cog of a whee|—in each of the theusand clocks; a very different 


in 99 4 
. “ Bat which must end, neverthelvss, in all the clocks being mended at 
ast.” 


soorye objected H. “ You persist in mewping up 
Descend to cerra firma, if you please. at me 
morrow—for today. How are we to 





“T am afraid not. While one wheel is undergoing repair, the others, 
rasty, tear each other. Meanwhile the population increases, and new 
complications arise. Fresh evils grow up while the old ones are in 
eourse of extirpstion. In this Danald process centuries e:apse, and the 
work is still to do,” 

“ But socialist experiments have also been tried. Owen, for example, 
and 8t. Simon, devoted their lives and fortunes to such projects; and they 
atterly and miserably failed.” 

“ Owen's system, like that of Louis Blanc, involves community of pos- 
session, and equality of rank; conditions utterly abhorrent to human 
nature. 8t. Simon subjected his aspirants to the absolute discretion of a 
Priesthood, who were to take a man’s fortune into the common stock, 
and then assign him such functions as they in their wisdom judged fit for 
his capacities. Av few docile mystics could alone be seduced by such a 
scheme. [nstead of fitting their plans to human nature, these reformers 
mutiated human nature to bring it within the compass of their systems; 
lopping off such propensities, as they were perplexed to utilize.” 

“ Bat plenty of socialist plans have been proposed,” said H. “ from 
—— epublic down to Oabet's Lcarie. Surely some of them hit the 
mark?” 

“ Take a few at hazard, and pass them into review,” [ replied. “ Ex- 
amine the social ideas of Charondas and Socrates; the experiments of 
the Pythagoricians, the Esssenians, and the early Christian communists; 
the history of Muncer and bis Anabaptists, of their continuators the 
Moravians, and of the Jesvi.s in Paraguay. Study the doctrines of St. 
Basil and St. Gregory; of St. Ambrose, St. Augustin, and St. Clement; 
analyze the Utopios of More and Bacon, of Mably, Morelly, and Campa- 
nella,—the codperative schemes of Beller, Spence, Harrington, and 
ana communistic writings of Fleury nod Faignet, Brun and 

Besplas, Chamousset and Plombanie, Rousseau and Leroux, Proudhon 
and Louis meenen—eespemnally you find the same fatal error—the philo- 
sopher substituting his own personal point of view, and narrow individual 
horizon, for the manifold and bouudless aspirations of Humanity ; and 
Pred to speak, for universal wear, a boot modelled on his own 
foot.” 


“ And in what respect is your favourite schemer, Fourier, superior to 
all his Utopian subddanssees t - 

“In the superior breadth and catholicity of his ideas. In his respect 
for rank, property, marriage, and religion; for the ties of family, and the 
privacy of home. In his acceptance of Human nature as it exists; with 
all its faculties, propensities, and caprices; with its virtues and faults— 
its strength and weakness—its sympathies and antipathies—its reason 
and Yo senses—its passions—its aspirations—its will; and 
his admission of all these contrasted qualities—of every fibre how- 
ever subtle, and every vibration however slight, each to its self-foend 
place and purpose in the chords of the orchestral harmony.” 

“ But the discords,”’ said H., “ the discords ?” 

“ Bven discord, duly pro and combined, imparts to music 
that bitter-sweet, without which it would degenerate into monotony. And, 
a6 in music, so it is in life.’ . . . 


. IV. 


“Fudge '” oried « voice from behind. 

I turned qaiekly; and eaw Jack S—— of Guy's hospital ; a pale lean 
young fellow, bat with » olly twinkle in his eye; and that hybrid as. 
peot, balf rake, ball philosopher, which characterizes the London medi- 
cal student. 

“Why Jock!” eriod I—“ What brings you here from Gay's? Haven't 
you broken heads enough in London to bind up? Are you short of sub- 
jects, that you have come to the post mortem examination of Paris ? Or 
par oy ee the look out for scarlet-fever patients among our red rupubli 
oo 7 

We Saw-bones’s are over here in shoals,” replied Jack, “ studying 
gaashot and bayonet wounds. Plenty of beautiful cases. Hardly see 
such a crop twice in a lifetime. Nearly all through and through wounds, 
on account of the close fighting. A great many extraordinarily compli- 
cated injaries by bullets fired downwards from tho house tops, or up- 
wards out of the cellars,—raking the body longitudinally. In at a man’s 

um, and out at his collar bone. Something like cases, those. I 
peek yu come aoe the hospital ; and what you were saying, as [ 
eee yon >, ut music and fraternity, struck me as confounded 


“Bravo! said H. “The scalpel ison my side atallevents! Vive 
la science!" 
_ “Seience !" cried Jack. The more I see of surgery the less I believe 
‘nscience. Groping for a bullet with a probe—cooling an ulcerated hole 
‘a one damp lint—sticking in a bistoury here and there to let out a 
“ Assoz | assez!” cried H. stopping his ears. “ Parions fraternité—i 
derth—¢galité—whateve i Be ' j ; a 
~ be mangled e 2 you wi i Bat, pray,let us wait till our turn comes 
** Fraternity !"’ interposed Jack. “Shall I tell you what I have just 
or, bay with charcoal, in big letters, on the city wall at the herein 
“ What ?’' I inquired. 
“T'll shew yen” 
an stopped short as he spoke ; aud scrawled with his stick, in the dust, 


“ LipgRTE—DANS Le Tonneau ! 
“ Boarire—pevant 1a nonel 
pe penny ie Carn! 

“* Phat was one inscription,” said he, “ jast under it — 

“ L'sapit DU RICHE N’esT Que tacuE? La naan EST 
TRoUEE-—FRERES! DEMANDONS, L’EGALITE DANS LE sano!” 

“There were plenty of the same stamp,” continued Jack, “ some 
pee » wen ee Bae be ay wg heed hideous ferocity. Well! 

- Antoin t i bd 

Ww phn rina ow you think I saw ? 
_“ Oh! nothing much outof the common. Only a h 
riddled with musket balls—the walls crutched up—both door-peste anes 
away—all the windows smashed—and, shewing dimly through the jag- 
a glass, the figures of a lot of fellows in blouses passing and repecain 
w rps ee their hands and pipes in their mouths—piaying at billiards 
and rinking eau de vie,as merrily as if nothing had happened." ; 

saa you infer ?”......1 inquired. 

< * human nature is inferaally seltish, and cold-blooded,” retu 
Jack., “ That these dear brothers” don’t care a snap of the Nee 
each ether. That the red republicans—or red rips as I call ‘em, for 





short, —would swig brandy from each other's skulls rather than go with- 
out. Whether they would die ‘ pour la patric,’ as they areso fond 
bawling out, | can’t say—bat if /a patrie were dead and buried to-mor- 
row, you may take your oath of it they’d get drank jast as usaal in the 
afternvon, and dance on her tombstone at night. Haman natare kindly 
and good indeed ! what utter bosh! Life ‘an orchestral harmony !’ what 
frightfal humbug! I tell you, my dear fellow, we are a carnivorous 
breed of animals, we men. Oar forefatbers began life as tattooed can- 
nibals—fierce and voracious as the wild brates amongst{which they how!- 
ed and wandered in the woods—and on) 
of hunting each other down. Of thetwol think they were worse than 
the viper. For man poisoned hisowa arrows ; whereas the viper found 
his fangs ready poisoned ; and if he was a vicious reptile he coulda’t help 
it. And my belief is, that a pretty strong taint of the aboriginal ferocity 
still rans in our human blood. People may cant about the buman heart 
usque ad nauseam—and Fourier may preach about harmony and attrac- 
tion, and all that; and scowling fellows, in slouched hats, may paint up 
Praterni/é in jolly big letters on the walls; but [ tell you that, fang for 
fang, I’d rather be torn by a serpent’s tooth, than by a ‘bayonette intelli- 
gente ;’ and as for the socialists, | look upon them as a pack of puling 
sentimentalists, duped by afew designing knaves who want to float into 
power on a parcel of inflated and meaningless formule...... Good day ! 
my way lies up the rae Montmartre.” 

And 80 saying he disappeared. ; 

By Jove,” cried H, “ he pitched it into you in good style! And he’s 
right, my dear fellow. Philosophy bears out religion in condemning 
Fourier’s theory—which only holds water by assuming human nature to 
be a perfectly harmonious instrament; whereas we are all conscious of 
some confounded jangling chord among out heart-siriags, from which no 
playing, however, skilful can draw other than discordant devil’s music.” 


Vv. 


Asound of loud cheering bere interrupted our discourse ; and, looking 
forward, I beheld as curious a scene as any that, in its rapid shiftinge, the 
revolationary melodrama had yet brought before my view. 

Amidst a crowd of well-dressed men and women advancing along the 
boulevard and waving enthusiastically their hats and handkerchiefs, ap- 
peared a boy, about fifteen years of age, dressed in the uniform of the 
Garde Mobile, and riding on an exquisitely-formed pony hardly bigger 
than a Newfoundland dog—(a present to him, as I afterwards learned, 
from one of the representatives). In his right hand he carried three tat- 
tered, blood-splashed flags; his left arm embraced with difficulty a 
dozen or more great nosegays ; around his schako was a wreath of artifi- 
cial flowers, mixed with pearls; and, on his breast, sparkled the cross of 
the legion of honour. As he rode on, the cry went before hin—“ Little 
Léon—little Léon and his captured flags! He is carrying them up to 
the Assembly!” And the windows flew open, and the balconies were 
crowded as he passed ; flowers, ribbons, handkerchiefs were tossed down 
in his path ; and ladies came running from the houses, clasping him one 
after the other in their arms, and kissing him on both cheeks. The little 
fellow evideutly divided between pleasure and embarrassment, kept nod- 
ding and letting his nosegays fall—smiling, blushing, and. trying to trot 
on—a very picture of infantine bashfulness and joy. Such afever of en- 
thusiasm as animated the crowd I have never seen before or since. Great 
whiskered officers ran shouting at the boy’s side; old whitehaired men 
followed after, with chuckling crack-voiced cheers; the women bat- 
tled through the throng to smother him with flowers and embraces ; it 
was an intoxication—an universal rapture. 

I was standing on the edge of the pathway looking after his triumphal 
procession (which H., infected with the general ecstasy, had joined), 
when an old man standing near attracted my attention. 

The oilskin hat sarmounting his weather-beaten face,—his shirt and 
jacket thrown open from his bronzed hairy chest,—and his loose canvass 
trousers, gleaming with grease and tar, leftno doubt of bis maritime vo- 
cation ; whilst a little baboon that sat chattering on his shoulder, with 
teeth agrin, blue cheeks, and wrinkled forehead, bespoke him lately from 
the tropics. In his hand he held a round snuff-box ; and an expression of 
weny discontent sat on his sunburnt face. Observing my regard, he 
spoke. 

“ Here’s times !” said he. 

‘ Qw’ avez-vous donc, monebrare ?" 
ter?” 

“ Matter!” he exclaimed, opening his snutf-box, “ These sevenand forty 
years I've taken snuff, and now look here !” 

He held out the empty box as he spoke. Its polished bottom glistened 
in the sun. Not agrain flecked the smoothly varnished surface. He 
passed his finger round and round along the corner......nota grain! 

“A pretty republic!” saidthe man. “ Not a grain, nor a sou to get 
one? I feel completely lost. No money, no snuff, no ship! And they 
call thisa republic. Sacré nom d'un chien !”.... 

And sd he walked off, muttering. 

I took two sous from my pocket; stepped after him ; and laid my hand 
on his arm. He tarned od aaned at me; as also did the ape, winking 
his blue eyelids rapidly, and chattering with furious grimaces. 

“ Yonder isa snuff-shop,”’ said I, pointing ; “and here are two sous,” 

The sailor’s face brightened up instantly. He took the money and has- 
tened tothe shop. On the threshold, however, he stopped; and, after a 
moment's hesitation, came back. 

“ Dites donz,” said he, ho'ding out the two sous between his forefinger 
and thumb, as you would hold a hot potato—* this is not a/ms—is it ?”’ 

Perched on theold man’s shoulder as he spoke, and searching with long 
black fingers among his grizzled hair, sat the blue-faced baboon. The 
ugly brute looked at me with avicious grin. Altogether it was a gro- 
tesque picture. 

* Alms!” cried I. “ Mon Dieu, non! A gift, my dearsir,a free gift ;— 
unasked by you at first, and now almost refused. Alms, indeed!...... 
Alilons done!” 

His scruple satisfied, the old man entered the shop with alacrity; and 
ag ee! returned, filling his nose with great satisfaction as he came. 

I took a fraternal pinch as you may suppose; and then the sailor of- 
fered the open box to the baboon. 

The animal eyed the snuff with a glance of intense abhorrence, and, 
scrambling quickly down, thrust his nose out of reach under his master’s 
arm. This attitude exhibited his tail—a blunt stamp surmounting two 
bald blue patches, like leather let in to sit down on. 

“T never can get him to take snuff,” said the sailor, caressing the brute’s 
sandy-coloured back. 

** You are fond of him?” swid I. 

“ Parbleu!” said the old man. “I love him as if he were my own 
child....and better too,” he added with a sudden gloom in his accent. 

“ Hardly detter thana child?” said I. “ Sureiy not deter ?” 

‘* Better,”” repeated the old man with grave decision. 

“ How so?” I inquired, struck by his emphatic tone. 

“Children turn on their uwn blood,” said the old man bitterly...... 
“ Monkeys don’t. Chiliren enlist in the Mobile, and shoot at their own 
fathers, and cut down their own friends...... for 30 sous aday. Mon- 
keys don’t.” . 

is eye was fixed, as he spoke, on the receding cortége of the decora- 
ted Mobile; whose fiower-wreathed schako was still visible, floating 
above the distant crowd. 

“There he goes, the little traitc:!”’ said the old man between his clench- 
ed teeth; ‘and where are his brothers?—one in the dungeons of Vin- 
alla one,”’ he added, pointing to the ground, “ deeper down 
still!’ 

Here the baboon drew out his head from its hiding-place, and peeped 
round cautiously. Perceiving the snuff-box, he grinned hideously ; and 
thrust back his nose as before. 

“ You are fond of him,” said I—willing to quit an evidently painful 
topic—“ yet I see you have cut off his tail ?” 

“Yes,” said the old man, “ he is much handier so. When bis tail was 
lon anes to drag it in the mud, and wipe it over my face. SoI chop- 

it off. 

tens] off his tail, eh !’’ said a husky voice close behind me. “ Tails 
and heads! Tails and he-ds! Keep your chopper sharp, old man! 
a your chopper sharp and bright!” - 

_ There was something in the intonation of these words—a sort of pas- 
siovate rythm—an accent of covert vengeance—that made my flesh creep. 
I turned and looked at the speaker. 

He was a tall athletic man, pale-visaged, with deep-set eyes, scowling 
from beneath the shadow of a slouched Robespierre hat. There was a 
sort of smouldering malignity in his gaze, which, as I scrutinized 
him, seemed to kindle up, and flash defiance. 

“A sharp edge, and a steady hand, chops off a tail...... or a head,” 
said the man, with a laugh. “And we've Monkeys enough, God knows ! 
There goes one—with his trimmings, and trappings, aud tricks....Ugh ! 
the little traiter....” 

I could fancy an air-drawn hatchet in the clutched hand which 
be eg towards the decorated Mobile. His eyes literally glared with 

I looked at the old man. A profound melancholy sat on his deeply 


“ Here’s a pretty republic !” 
I enquired. “ What's the mat- 





superior to them in the craft | peace 


wrinkled featares; but he said nothing. The baboon pj 


of | out of his fur, and examined it attentively, grindiag f apeee ~~ 


towards the man who had spoken; buthe was gone. 

“« Keep your chopper sharp and bright !” 
The words still rang in my ears; and the ferocious tone 
And. this is th f Order!” thou DY cron 
“& is the victory of Order!” bt I, as I 
to the ruins, “ This is Sabre-wrought comuslly | Tais — my way 
follows Civil war!..... -Good God! what sort of Order? what sort 

? what sort of security ’------ A powder-barrel, and a dri Pd 


Paris, Fuly, L848. 


FANNY GRAHAM’S DREAMS. 
Concluded, 


Horace Winter's Clerkship corueny did not offer a California or Othe 
E! Dorad» for the support of himself, his wife, and all those minor r 
dens de mariage which come in due time to swell the daily eapenneaena 
giud the paternal heart together; but it was surprising on how a 
income these two young people, for whom mutual affection and 4 ~ 
ciation was sufficient, could exist,—and with comfort too, boundin r- 
desires by the power of gratification. € ‘Geir 

And so it is. If men require more than househ old barmony,—if th 
need for themselves or their wives the applause of society, the affecti,2 
of a crowd, or the companionship of multitudes, then marriage on g — 
rental is madness dressed in beggary ; and a life which has simple 
as its brightest sun is the most thorny and distasteful world they can ° 
ter. For those who require luxury, let there be wealth; this js then 
god, and a life without him is the setting without the diamond bas if 
affection be the great good, then poverty has no terrors. Not such abject 

overty that knows not where the next crust of bread is to come fom 

Bat simply that poverty of comparison which cannot compete with ite 
social class, and which demands work as the motive power of |if., And 
of those who are willing to encounter such poverty, a few happily » 
left us in this our age of more than Coriuthian lexary, of more te, ed 
baritic softness. Every heart has not vowed itself to mammon.word,. 
and every hand has not signed away freedom, virtue, truth, and rhe 
a few petty pounds’ worth of useless finery ; for it is only finery that we 
cannot purchase, we of the poorer middle class. Necessaries and com. 
forts, which a few hundred years ago would have been princely pompe 
are within our reach; but the varieties, the fineries of the day am vd 
Bohemian glass, the Genoese velvet, the biscuit-china, statuary, or-molu 
plate, and jewels,—all such we cannot buy, and being obliged to reject 
these we reject also a “ settlement” without them. 

This may be wise as the world accounts wisdom, but there is a true; 
word than this in man’s heart; and most firmly and trustingly do I be- 
lieve that the Future will not see for ever the deep-scarred wound of the 
Present—its festering love of wealtb and regard tor appearance—eatiy 
into the very soul of virtue, and making that a mass of corruption whi 
ought to be the wellspring of life. Love, in itself the holiest thing of 
life, the cause of all its grandest virtues, and the field whereon are dis. 
played its most heroic sacrifices,—Love, that all pervading deity—jr, 
highest idea the first-born of creation, the mystic vivifier of the wide unj- 
verse, its lowest the gentle cherub child, the playthin though the ruler 
—into what a base merchant of worthless wares is this high and holy 
spirit degraded! Ob, i! is indeed time to awaken from a delusion s 
fraught with danger,—to cast off the bonds of sleep which chain us to 
death beneath the upas-tree of gold! 

For myself, [ am still young enough not to be able to understand why, 
if a thing is right, it should not be done at all risks and sacrifices. Nor 
can I any more understand why people should condemn without rejec- 
tion. In philosophy and in religious morality, this love of gold, and 





world goes on in the old way, caring only for money, not whereby to 
live, but whereby to appear. Why, if all agree in its condemnation, why 
continue it? This contradiction to humanity I cannot understand. 

From this time old Mr. Winter’s fortunes were inexhaustible in their 
lavish bounty. He had the gift, with perhaps the property, of Midas. 
All he touched was turned to gold ; and if some envious breeze whisper- 
ed that he had ass’s ears, they whispered so faintly that Mr. Winter never 
heard. In his brilliant success he seemed to have forgotten his son, or 
only to remember him as a wilful sinner, a social reprobate. It never 
occurred to him that he himself might have been in the wrong, and Horace 
in the right. Things had turned out badly; and such a clever manager 
as he could not have been the cause of all. 

And so let us leave the old man, not more perverse than thousands are 
trusting so entirely on their own infallibility as to condemn withoat con- 
sideration all that crosses their path or destroys their schemes. 

After the usual lapse of months devoted to all the first fondness of a 
happy love, Fanny wrote to me one of ker kindest letters, entreating me 
to come and stay some weeks with her in London. As [ had other friends, 
old scholars,in the neighbourhood of town—at Bay waters, Richmond, and 
even at Islington, I was glad of this oppoatunity, whereby I could make 
to myself my pleasure appear a duty. So I packed up my small trunks, 
and started by coach to the nearest railway station. On this journey | 
need not dilate. I may only say, that I made my will before starting. 
and uttered a prayer of thanksgiving on arriving safely at the London 
Bridge terminus. Railroads were not very familiar to me then; and 
though I forebore any outward demonstration of terror, I can safely af- 
firm that | never felt such fear, so helpless and overwhelming, as I did 
when in that well-stuffed, easy, comfortable carriage. 

I found Fanny much altered. She looked older by many yeers, but 
she was more lovely in my eyes then ever. If she had iaded from that 
first radiancy of bloom which an ungrieved early youth alone possesses, 
she had gained a dignity and character and expressiveness of face, more 
than compensative for the loss of a little girlish brightness of complexion 
[ had often heard of the dignity which suffering Brings, and how by 
sorrew all natures seem purified and enlarged, but 1 never thought tha! 
it could make such marvellous change as in Horace and Fanny Winter. 

There was much lost though. All that untried enthusiasm of life ; all 
that fervid belief in the impossibility of sorrow to them; all that gay, bright 
sunny-heartedness—the warmth of the day before showers come down; 
all that unreal but most vivid glory of hope was departed, but in its stead 
had risen up grander, larger, sadder virtues. Inexpressibly beautiful, 
though so sad; nourished in sorrow, fed in poverty, yet children of« 
deathless mother,—spiritual virtue; they had sacrificed the lower to the 
higher ; worldly wealth and social consideration they had given up for 
truth; and affection was to them more holy than obedien”e to a servile 
Jaw. And with nothing but their own pure hearts to bear them on, bed 
these two children set out on life’s rough road, hand clasped in hand, 
their best support, and the light of love their brightest sun. 

And it had succeeded, as it ever will,as it ever must, where eople 
are in ecrnest, and where they faithfully perform the glorious task they 
have set themselves to do. Oh, that more and more still would dare to be 
true, dare to be loving and natural! On what a different basis would s0- 
ciety then be constituted, and how magnificent the temple of human vi 
tue raised to Gop! 


One day I was walking down Oxford Street with Fanny, country-we 
man-ltke, baiting before all the ‘ vanity-shops,” and speculating on my 
own millinery powers,as to whether I could transform sundry old- 
ed garments ivto shapes more accordant with the present fashions, whet 
our ‘‘ good young clergyman,” who had left Brendon curacy ic ome 
time, passed us. He was dressed with all possible clerical foppery: » 
coat was lustrous, his neckcloth spotless; the snowy linen % finely: 
plaited shirt contrasted well with the deep black of his quiet-cut vee! 
He wore patent leather boots and Javender-coloured gloves; va phe 
short, was the very perfection of nic bonton. Above ail, he = , 
certain indescribable air which tells that the world bas — well wi py 
and that, saintly as you may be, there is no room for the exercise of a 
virtues as patience and its kind. for the wish and the accomplishment 
one. " 

Mr. Browne Browne (when I first knew him he was simply i 
without the e or the double name) ized his old ners a 
ped. He gazed hard at Fanny, and at first the colour come to Mae 
as it used to do in Brendon when he saw her; but ina short time the 
subsided into the pale, calm,saintly whiteness usual to him. bang Ww. = 
expression in that pale face of his ! Ob, the tone of superiority, me 
of benign pity, the accent of peelings and the humility of 1 stood 
sion, that he mannged to throw into look, word, and gesture? him 

trified. All the days when he bad besought me to gain . 
and excuses) 


there - 

intervie with Fanny—all the a eek peer en the 
i i ttages, or follow e . 

which had met her in the co a qiadverwetehinns, and hired spies # 


all the machinery of telescopes, , = 
the shape of scheel- chiens by which he might learn her movemen’ 
came back on my mind in such force, that I could searceiy res oe 
calm, condescending, fashionable clergyman, to be the humble lov 


the Brendon d 
‘And this cheage to be wrought by a few hundreds a-year! Ama" 





sacrifice of reality to wealth, is accounted base and crimiual ; and yet the - 
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—_— a 
is this of wealth when it can reverse-even natural temperament, 
Pe} transform the creeping coward into the blustering bully, because 
w his puree is filled and then it was empty - -” 
peony" clear blue eyes were raised calmly to the affable y divine. 
He did tot seem to like the steady gaze with which she | into bis 
ate aud When she spoke in her own sweet voice—sweet as ever, but 
ftdor—the colour came again to his cheek, aud he appeared ashamed of 
the thoughts which bad been puffing up his heart! ; ; 
be happy to see you, Mr. Brown,” she said: “I am sure that 


SH oo will be glad to meet you again.” 
a how unconsciously she uttered this bravado! Hé thanked 
ner, and inquired her address. Nota shade of feeling o her face 
as she answered 


P Village, Regent's Park.” 
re aah Tapposet ko wi, sfctdly. “16 too lag 
} from Belgrave Square ?” 
1 aE Brows Panny ei, quays “and, hare 
{ shall not hope to see yo.” 
And we passed on 


I had never seen before the smallest trace in Fanny of bitterness, for 
elights however palpable. Bat io this instance she was almost excusable. 
That this man, whose devoted services she had rejected for months, 
whose tears she bad witnessed because she would not become his wife, 
whose day she bonoured when she — to smile,should now, because 
of a rich marriage with a plain and elderly widow, joined to his own 
fortunate iaberitance, presume to patronize her—it was galling cooney 
{ know it would have been grander and wiser in her to have received his 
impertinence with indifference; but [ was not too mach pained at the 
istest flickering of the old fire. , ; 

She told Horace the circumstance, when at dinner ia those small, 
mean, plainly-farnished rooms, at the “ tabooed” Park Village; and at 
first a Hashing in bis eyes threatened fresh fuel, but he calmed even 
these most rebellious organs, and calling Fanny to his knee, spoke to her 
as to a child, with diguity: love, exhortation, rather than reproof—a 
further and higher view rather than condemnation. Tears came to her 
eyes; sho kissed his torehead, confessed that she bad been uaworthy; 
and in that kiss and in those words [ felt that another link was added to 
the chain which bound their hearts and lives in one, and that with every 
fresh accession of virtue welled up a fuller fount of love. : 

Inever knew so traly what charmed influence is ina love which 
elevates while it blesses. Even I felt a nobler creature than before; and 
bad I not been old and ugly, when such exhibitions are worse than 
ridiculous, I could have kissed Horace Winter myself, and have thanked 
him for his ennobling words. J 

Oh, indeed, iudeed, nothing in all our lives has such holy influence as 
that love which is so true as to be sufficient for itself; which is the heart's 
best mirror where it may cleanse itself from all stain, and clothe itself 
in usfading robes of virtue! Love, which is tried by sorrow, or by 
fulness, or by any of those trials hard to the earthly mind, and which 
rises’superior to all temptat.ons of change, or doubt, or debasement,—that 
love is God's clearest voice, and the lessons it teaches, and the words it ut. 
ters, are things to be treasured as amongst the best and plainest revelation 
of the Divine will! 

Things grew worse and worse. Mrs. Graham, who bad gone to live 
with Fanny a few months after her marriage, died ; and with ber the 
scanty pension she had received as an Indian officer’s widow, Fanny lost 
hers when she married. Poor Mrs. Graham's portion had not been mach, 

et the loss of it was a palpable diminution of their income; and now 
Fanny’s second child was soon to be thought of, as another outlet for their 
daily pence. 

But no murmurs, no repinings, no change in their affection. Gentle 
looks, kind words, and brave, hopeful speeches, cheered each mutually, 
and made the growing burden lighter. 

Thad a oak nay | had proposed to live with them in the place, as far 
as might be, of the dead mother. {sold my little cottage at Brendon, to- 
gether with the furniture, live stock, gardeu-staff, and all those items of 
an auction bill ; and though the sum realized by this sale, which [ could 
give for my board, was but scant, yet it paid for all actual outlay ; and 

esides [ could and did help in the house. 

Sach e poor colony as it was, and yet so happy, so serene, so cheerful ! 

Fanny’s baby was born : it was a fine healthy child, something as all 
babies are ; but I loved these better than most others, because they were 
hers. It was about a fortnight old, and the pretty, pale, graceful mother, 
was beginning to look stronger and brighter again, wken Horace came 
home one evening looking sadly ill. He had been evidently unwell for 
some days, though he laughed at the fears of us poor silly women; and 
when I spoke seriously to him, out of Fanny’s hearing, he confessed only 
toa slightcold. I thought it of no use to tease him with questions, and 
sol let it pass. But to-day, more than a slight cold was evidently on 
him. He was in a burning fever, op witha fearful headache, 
drowsy yet restless, and bearing all the marks of an approaching illaess. 
He went to bed at my request, and there he was left undisturbed. 

_ [ heard in about an hour's time hysteric screams of laughter pealin 
from poor Horace’s room ; and rushing in without ceremony, foun 
him indulging in atl kinds of mad, delirious fancies, burning with fever, 
and exerting a strength only tube gained by fever. I sent for the doc- 
tor, who pronounced it the commencement of typhus. 

With what horror I heard the name ! and how to tell poor dear Fanny 
of the plague which had come within her house, where her children 
aight be amongst its victims? Besides, weak as she was, Lfeared too 
for her, both as to the effect of the intelligence, and also as to the danger 
of infection. But I was obliged to perform this most painful duty, and I 
took courage into my heart and told her. 

She was aghast a: first,—dumb, pale, petrified ; and then she wept bit- 
terly, and I heard her 7 below her breath, “ Ob, mother, take us all to 
you!” This passed off, this first impatience of despair ; and when I went 
to her again she was calm and strong, and bore her new trial with all the 
patient dignity [ loved so much in her. 

_ Days and days passed on with little or no alleviation. Hvrace raved 
incessantly, and Fanny's exertions were killing both herself and her child. 
I had not slept for more than a fortnight, for we were all too poor to af- 
ford a regular nurse, and our servant threatened an instant leave-taking if 
she were so hard worked. The doctor had interdicted all commanica- 
tion between Fanny and myself; and as for her presence in the sick-room, 
't was forbidden as much as any other mode of suicide. The most pain- 
= noe of all devolved on me,—to hear Horace weep, and rave, a cry 
or hours for Fanny, and still Fanny; when I knew that the poor child 
nerself stood listening to his loved voice, held back from rushing to his arms 
o by strong maternal duty. But for hours she would stand on the stairs 
ton to his door ; I heard ‘the rustling of her dress, and the passing of 
r nto but I could not leave my patient even tor a fleeting word of 
it was a frightfal time, and then the money ceased ; the bankers with- 
Grew the salary, and we were left with nothing but my miserable pittance, 
which was scarce enough for myself; for I had lost much in the sale, and 
expenditure is not in London on the same ecale as in the country, live as 
¢ reply as you will. 
wrote to the father and received no reply. Day by day I waited for 
the postman’s knock; but though all ouans secsived the letters the 
wae sens came to our sad house. We were too poor to be regarded. 
Tw ~~ drooped each day more; and the baby pined away, and then died. 
¢ funeral was almost as a pauper child,s but it took all that was left. 
d tee grew so far better that the crisis was past, and he was no longer 
ror vet ig but his weakness was frightful. He could not bear the smallest: 

y of light ; and that once powerful man had not now so much strength 

o— move his hand from where I laid it. 
a at last obtained permission to see him, and shecame to bear a 
pa pet Even through the gloom of that sick-room I could distinctly 
leh . - Withered, wasted, hag y roe , not a featare 
a jee ¥ misery; not a line in ber figure as old, notan accent, 
ond k, mo altered from the bounding Fan who used tocome all glee 
orow—e , o “"y village homo, and who wept because of her greatest 
al Be pan en gee through, my love; a fierce baptism into grace 
ee and again most urgent, heartfelt prayers I wrote to Mr. Winter. 
oe sta he reply, unless the return in blank covers of my unfortunate 
in mish be considered ans-vers. In trath, significant enough. In 
= ae ov ye day | wandered out to sell what portion of my wardrobe yet 
I stopped — the pawnbroker’s walls. I met the Rev. Mr. Browne. 
on P P =, told my piteous story hurriedly, and held my hand. As I 
rote Spf ‘s trae! I held my band and asked him for his charity. He started 
of big ae” Something hastily from bis purse, and giving it with an air of 
Son’ 8eterosity, hurriedon. It wasa shilling ! at I did not throw it 
wen i a my first impulse; I went and bought some bread, for none 
nee ioeien” and Horace and my Fanny and the child were fasting 
bloc Bight by night, as the dusk 
blood fa £ , came on, I went outand begged. The 
b se= an iat face, but not for shame. No, no, there was no cause why 
ald fallon me. My friends were starving. I myself was pale 





and faint with hunger, and weakening slowly; Horace was still confioed 
to bed, and without proper nourishmeat must die, or live a cripple or a 
drivelling idiot: starvation to a sick man plays such pranks as few in this 
rich merchant's country know of ;and Fanny was wasting, fading omer. 
dying daily. To cureali this was needed money; and | weut forth nightly 
to ak the richer, they who could so well afford it, to give we what would 
save three famishing fellow-creatures. But the rich helped us none ; from 
the ped we fouod almost our only sid. 1 begged. t me write that 
word again aud again. I begged; I solicited alms for the millionsire’s son, 
and for the child of a brave man killed in his coantry’s cause. | was my 
self a gentlewoman by birth, and the titled ladies of oar land bad trusted 
to me their best treasures—their children. Many a diademed iady had.I 
taught @ many a merchant king had given me bis daughter to form into the 
social queen she now was; and | begged even of thuse,—most frequently 
in vain. .« 


After a long season of sleep | woke to find myself in a large, lofty, well- 
ired foom, where there were hundreds, as it seemed to me, of men and 
women walking about, not all with the greatest quiet, nor with the most 

gracious manners ; busied in and ~~ innumerable beds like my own, 
tenanted as mine with fever patients. 1 wasin an hospital ; but how I got 
there, and how long I had remained, or why I was there atall, I did not 
know. I attempted to sit up in bed and demand an explanation, but | fell 
back as if overmastered by some strong hand, and fainted from the effort. 

It would be wearisome beyond s were | to tell all that happened 
to me in my convalescence; of change of nurses and gradual ——- of 

strength; ~ | some doctors’ brutality and the gentleness of others; of all 
those minute trifles which make up a world around a sick-bed, but without 
it are motes in the daylight. I at last !earnt how I bad come there. The 
latest thing I remembered was walking a weap se way, feeling faint and 
sick from hunger, and toiling painfully throug the streeis, unable to pro- 
care what would buy my poor friends a day’s reprieve from the grave. 
And then I remembered a sudden cloud, a rash of darkness, a cry, a stag. 

ering fall, and all was lost until ewme back to consciousness in this fever- 
pospital. I had sickened with typhus, and gius was I preserved to 
life. 

How many times, as I lay there was there cause of blessing on the foun- 
ders of these places! How many wretches were brought in to be tended 
gently, cared for, nursed, re ed, in diseases the most loathsome, who 
had they been left to their own miserable resources, must have perish- 
ed 


But though I learnt how I had been brought in here, and had s ve 
graphic account of the two policemen, doctor, the stretcher, and the crowd, 
yetof Horace Winter and Fanny I cogld learn nothing. They did not, 
could not, know where I had gone to, and yet 1 was unreasonable enough 
to feel hurt that they had never come near a friend so true as I had been. 
But this was only the unreasonableness of sickness ; when [ grew stronger 
I became wiser. 

In due course of time I was discharged. And now, where to go! how 
to procure a lodging and food ? I could not go to the Winters ; one more 
meuth and idle hands on tbeir financial list, which must be small at the 
brightest, would swaiap them quite. And yet how I longed to hear of 
them, and of all that had happened since I left them, as they might think, 
so heartleasly. i 

How soon does love become a self-accuser ! When in the —_ weak, 
and selfish from weakness, I had accased them of ingratitude coldness ; 
now, when stronger, and better able to judge calmly, I accused myself of 
the appearance of the same. And so the balance struck on their side, and 
I was found wanting, even in my own eyes. Impelled by this fear I 
crawled up to the old well-remembered door after many a lingering delay 
on door-steps, and by street corners, lamp-posts. and other such stations 
of refuge, and knocked with trembling hand. A neat servant-maid an- 
owened, my fearful summons. 3 

I inquired for Mr. or Mrs. Winter. " They were neither at home. 
Master was at the office, and missis had gone out for a walk. 

Are they better? I asked again, tears choking my utterance ; for I saw 
in a moment that good had fallen on my beloved friends, and that in my day 
of darkness their sun had risen. : 

” Yes; master is quite well, and missis is rather stronger. She has a 
little got over the loss of Master Charley.” 

’ What ! has the other baby died?” I exclaimed, for there seemed to 
be a whole volume of unheard-of events larking inthe mind of the servant 
of which I was ignorant while sleeping in the fever-hospital. 

” Yes, the other baby had died; it had sickened and pined away, she 
heard say, just before she came to this house. She had been here three 
weeks, and master had something to do in Government, but she did not 
know what it was, only an old friend of his. when they were boys, had 
been a good friend to master, and he was here often.” 

I could not ask to be admitted. Ln all my old ragged, squalid clothes, 
in all my misery and ie emancipation, I dared not trust my voice to ask 
for admittance! And yet how imy heart longed to see dear Fanny once 
more, and to hed from her own lips the story of their lives since I had 
parted from them. The servant-maid saw my hesitation, she knew from 
my manner of questiuning that I had been intimately connected with the 
Winters, and she saw by my face that I was ill, and therefore she had 
compassion on me, and invited me into the kitchen, saying, “ She suppo- 
eed I was an old servant of theirs. Dy 

I made no reply; but glad enough to be once more within the walls which 
affliction and love had hallowed, I followed her down the area steps to 
the place where I had so often toiled for the household’s good, and tried 
to stay hunger with an infant's portion, and to tempt the failing appetite 
with coarse scant fare’ Ds 

Overcome by recollection, and weakened to the most pitiable condi- 
tion of mental childishness, I sat down on the broad kitchen fender and 
burst into tears. 

The servants were kind and humane. They gave me bread and beer, 
and warmed my dead hunds. All blessings on the woman's heart ! 
Wherever it beats it fills all around with one pleasant atmosphere of love 
and kindliness. God bless the woman’s heart! Never may it become 
chilled by utilitarian philosophy, never hardened by suspicion, never 
war by selfishness. As itis now—the centre of all love, of all gentle 
kindness, of all unselfish devotedness, all undaunted courage and sacrifice 
for those beloved—let it be for ever but womanly; and angels may fold 
their wings, and seraphs veil their faces before this mirror of the Divine ! 

A gentle, ladylike knock—a riog—a soft voice well known, and I heard 
my Fanny's step through thehall. Oh, what thousand worlds of me- 
mory broke on me! how the old cottage at Brendon, where she came 
like a bright May morning to see the queer old maid, the respected though 
langhed-at “ retired schoolmistress,” rose before me, with all its fresh 
flowers glistening with dew, its lawny garden, its neat walks, its world 
of butterflies and birds! And then how the future, ety darkenin 
up to that time of blackest horror, came stalking on like a relentless At 
to doomed men,—how all that I had suffered, all that I had seen, rushed 
in vivid colours on my mind ; till dizzy with emotion I fell on the ground, 
for a brief time given back to mimic death. ; 

I awoke in Fanny's arms: her lips were on my brow. This was the 
first sensation that.came to mé, Fanny's kiss,—my own Fanny, my good 
dear child ! And I closed my eyes ia thankfulness that 1 had known such 
sorrow to be able now to worthily epgeneee sree. 

Their story was not long. An old collegetriend of Horace had, b 
merest chance, asked at the banker’s for his address, found him in all his 
starving poverty, his sickness, and despair. He had instantly removed 
them to the country, and there kept them as his guests, until both were 
restored to health. But the poor baby died—it followed its little bro- 
ther; and Fanny was row only a wife, no longer a mother, proud and 
happy. This had also ured a situation for Horace in 4 Govern- 


ment office, at 400/. a-year ; and on this they had returned to their 
old home, which they too felt to be hallowed to them. 

“ Their only grief,” Fanny went on to say, “ was my sudden disap- 
pearance. They bad madeevery ble search, but in vain; and they 
could only mourn in silence for a riend so loved and so sadly lost. But 
for this, and”—here she stopped, and her pale lips quivered ; and two 
large tears rolled down her gentle face,—‘ bat for this, and the graves 
in the wide cold cemetery, they would bave been as as the sun that 
shone. And now’—and she kissed me again, and ,and spoke with 

had found me and 


ancing brilliant cheerfalness,—“< 
ney wor = forever, as aera good 
frieads, they wou se : eiehae 


; 
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And when Horace reta 
ed me too, and blessed me as if I had been his own mother. Andin that 
small narrow house that night the spirits of Love and Joy met together, 
and brooded over the sl hearts they had recovered despair. 


leeping . 
« But through all,—in spite of all our m , all our sorrow, 
Horace, holding Fanuy’s band in his while she t on bis bosom, “ 
were ten times the amount of grief to be the penalty we would not chan 
our course,—we would not give up that marriage-boar though we became 
princes in the land for our apostacy. And whatever of good 
there is in either that we owe to Love ; whatever of patience, of humility, 


8 
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| the one pearl of great price. And toevery one would sa It ye 
would be virtuous, love; if ye would be pure, or great, or ¢, or if ye 

would bave an amalet to you in all dacgers, and a charm that 
| sho uld soothe ye ia all afflictions, love well, love truly, love purely ; and 
| you have that beaven within you which no earth can obscure, no hell 
| destroy.” 

And Horace spoke gruly. That heaven they had gained and held, that 
perification of the spirit they had never lost; and he and Fanny bad come 
out from their trial of affliction brighter and parer than any sunshine 
of bappiness could bave made them, or avy sorrow without affection could 
have left them. Eunobled, healed, saved and elevated, a pair 
never made earth —.ir paradise since the hour when Bive first woke in 
Eden ere she had eaten the fruitand sinved. But sorrow had wrought 
the same results as primal innocence, and the gold whieh bed 
through the furnace was as pure as that found in the mine without alloy. 
And I, as they, thanked God that they had loved and suffered, and risen 
by this love and suffering into that grandeur of soul which made me re- 
verence with awe as if before two youthful ange!s. 

Such godlike power has love in its holiest manifestation ; and oh, what 
tears, what woe is on the land, what grief in heaven, what joy in bell, 
when this gift of God is bartered daily for a miserable pittance of 
gold! Oh, hear it! hear its voice! waken from this dream! G 
you to awake! Destroy wot all that there is of divine in man for this | 
on a gg women of England, give life, give blood, but give act Love 

eal . 


—_—_——»———— 


MILTON MARRIED. 
CONTINUATION OF THE JOURNAL OF MARY POWELL. 


This clever imitation of the olden style appears at intervals only in Londen, and it is, 
in thatfashion alone that we can itto our readers, “phe last 
pub. in the Albion of tne 24th alt-—Bd salbion. ¢ — 


April, 1646.—Can aniething equall ye d in tude of the hu- 
man heart? Testifie of it, pee Pvathan tne an I, throughout 
the incessant cares and anxieties of Rebin's sick nesses, find, or make time, 
for almoste dailie record of my trouble; since which, whole months have 

without soe much as a scrawled ejaculation of thankfullenesse 
that y¢ sick hath beene made whole. 

Yet, not that that thankfullenesse hath beene unfelt, nor, though un- 
written, unexprest. Nay, O Lord, deeplie, deeplie have I thanked thee 
for thy tender mercies. And he healed soe slowlie, that as 
"twere, wore itself out, aud gave place toa dull, mournful —— chee 
an hydropsia would waste him away, though more slowlie, yet noo less 
surelie than the fever. 

Soe weeks lengthened into montbe, I mighte well say years, they seemed 
soe long! and atille be seemed to neede more care and tondernegse ; till, 
just as he and I had learnt to suy, “ Thy will, O Lord, be done,” he be- 
gen to gain flesh, his craving appetite moderated, yet his food nourished 

im, and by God's blessing he recovered ! 

During that heavie season of probation our nearts were unlocked, and we 
spake oft to one another of things in heaven and things inearth. After- 
wards, our mutuall reserves returned,‘and Robin, methinks, became shyer 
than before, but there can never cease to be a dearer bond between us. 
Now we are apart, I aim to keep him mindfalie of the high and holie re- 
solutions he formed in his sicknesse; and though be never answers these 
portions of my letters, | am advised to think he finds them not displeas- 
ing. 

Now that Oxford is like to be besieged, my life is more confined than 
ever; yet I cannot, aud will not leave father and mother, even for the 
Agnews, while they aresoe much harassed. This morning, my father 
hath received a letter from Sir Thomas Glemham, airing a larger 
quantitie of winnowed wheat, than, with alle bis loyaltie, he likes to 
send. —_ 
23d —Ralph Hewlett hath just looked in to say, his father and mother 
have in safetie reached London, where he will shortlie joyn them, and to 
ask, is there anie cervice he can doeme? Ay, truly; one that I dare not 
name—he can bring me word of Mr. Milton, of his health, of his looks, of 
his speech, and whether............ 
Ralph shall be noe messenger of mine. 
24th.—Talking of money matters this morning, mother sayd something 
that brought tears into mine eyes. She observed, that though my hus- 
band had never heene a favourite of hers, there was one thing w n 
she must say he bad bebaved generously: he had never, to this day, 
askt father for y¢ 500/. which had brought him, in y® first instance, to 
Forest Hill, (he baving promised old Mr. Milton totry to get y © debt paid,) 
and the which, on his asking for my hand, father tolde him deedide ve 
made over sooner or later, in lieu of dower. 
Did Rose know ye bitter-sweet sho was imparting to me, when she 
gre me, by stealth as 'twere, y® latelie publisht volume of my husband's 
nglish versing? It hath beene’'my companion ever since ; for I bad 
perused y® Comus but by snatches, under y¢disadvantage of orabbed 
manascript. This morning, to use his own deare words :— 
** T sat me down to watch, upon a bank, 

With ivy canopied, interwove 

With py mace heey ve and be 0, 

Wreapt in ap asing fit of melancholie, 

To meditate.” 
The text of my meditation was this, drawne from y same loved 


source ,— 
“ This 1 hold firm; 

Virtue may be assayled, but never hurt, 

Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralled ; 

Yea, even de which Mischief meant most harm, 

Shall, in ye happy trial, prove most glory.” 
Bat who hath such virtue? bath he? No, we have both goue astray, 
and dove amiss, and wrought sinfullie; but I worst, [ first, therefore more 
neede that I humble myself, and pray for both. 

There is one, more unhappie, per » than either. The King, most 
misfortunate gentleman ! who knoweth not which way to turn, sor whom 
to trust. Last time I saw him, methought never was there a face soe full 
of woe. oman 

May 6th.—Theking bath escaped! He gave orders overnight at all y, 
ates, for three persons lt a od and, accompained onlie by Mr. Ashe 
Sleshom, and Mr. Hurd rode forthe at nightfalie, towards Londen. Sure, 
he will not throw himse'fe into y¢ hands of parliament? 

Mother is affrighted beyond measure at ye near neighbourhood of = 
fax's army, and entreates father to leave alle behind, and flee with us into 
y* city, It may yet be done; and we alle share her feares, 





Saturday even.—Packing ap in greate baste, after a confased famil 
council, wherein some fresh accounts of y¢ rebels’ advances, broughte 
by Diggory, made my father y* sooner consent to a stolen flight into Ox- 
ford, Diggory being left behind ia charge. Time of flight, to-morrow 
eftet dark, y¢ Puritans being busie at theire sermons. The better the 
day, the better the deede.—Heaven make it soe ! 


: —Oxford ; in most confined aud unpleasant lodgings; bat noe 
matter, manie better and richer than ourselves fare worse, and our King 
hath not where to lay his head. ‘Tis sayd he hath turned his course to- 


y wards Scotiand. There are souldiers in this house, whose noise distracts 


us. Alsoe, a widow lady, whose husband bath beene slayn in those 
wars. The children have taken a feverish complaynt, and — in- 
cessant tending. Theire beds are far from clegne, in too epace, 





of fortitude,—all springs from this one unsullied source. Poverty that was 





strvation, disease, and social abasement,—all we would take with 
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heaven, deare father bath just received Sir Thomas 
him quietiie aod without let to 
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Forest Hill.—At bome egayo ; and what a home! Everiething to seeke, 
oe , broken, abused, or gone altogether ! Srhe ate 
of iw bi ; y? stone balls of y® pillars overthrowne, ye great bell 
stolen, the clipt jasipers grabbed up, the eun diall broken! Not a heo 
or chickea, duck or duckliog, lofi! Crab half-starved, and soe glad to 
eee us, that be dragged his kenne! after bim. Daisy and Blanch making 
such piteous moaus at ye paddock gate, that | coulde not beer it, but 
Lettice to milk them. Within doors, everie room emeliing of 
beer and tobacco; cupboards broken open, etc. On my chamber flvor, 
a greasy steeple crowaed hat; Threw it forthe from the window with 

a of ‘6. i . 
wae about y* house weeping. Father sits in bis broken arm- 
chair, y® picture of disconsolateness. f seo the Agnews, true friends! 
or; and with them a third, who, methinks, is Rose's brother 

Lospon. 
St. Martin's le Grand. —Trembling, weeping, bopefulle, dismaied, here 
I sit in mine uncle's hired house, alone in a crowd, scared at mine owne 
pitation, readie to wish myselfe back, unable to resvive, to reflect, to 
Pe Poco ai pdteats oven! ) 

at night.—Aile is silent; even in y® latelic basic streeta. Why 
art thou cast down, my beart? why art thou disquieted within me? 
Hope thou otille in ye , for he is the joy aad the light of thy counte 
Rance. Thou hast my of learaing bim to be sach. Ob, forget 
not thy lesson now! Thy best friend hath sanctioned, nay, cou selled 
this step, and overcome alle obstacles, and provided the meaas of this 
}. and to-morrow at noone, if events prove not cross, | shall have 
of bia whom my soul loveth. To-vight et me wateb, fast, and 


Pi riday ; at night.—How awfulle it is to beholde a man weepe! mine 
owne tears, whea I thin thereon, well forthe....... 

Rose was a true friend when she sa.d ‘‘ our prompt affections are oft 
our wise counsellors."’ Boe, she suggested and advised alle; wrung forthe 
my father’s consent, and sett me on my way, even putting mouey in my 
Peginnig. for me, bad she beene at my journey’s ond as well as its 


ff which, here was onlie mine aunt; a slow, timid, ancertayn 
soul, sence but a broken reed to leen upon. 

Soe, I woulde have done arighte went crosse, the letter never de- 

livered, y¢ message delayed till he bad left home, sve that methought | 

0 crazie, 

Whils the boy, stammering in his lame excuses, bore my chafed re- 

y® more humblie because he saw he had done me some griev- 

hurt, thongh he knew not what, a voice in ye adjacent chamber in al. 

Craton wih mine Uacle’s, drove the blood of a suddain from mine 

heart, and thea sent it back with impetaous rush, fur | knew the accents 


ht well, 

“an Aunt, alle flurried, and bushing her voice. “ Ob, niece, 
he whom you wot of is here, but knoweth not you are at baad, nor in Lon. 
don. I tell him?” 

Bat I gasped, and held her back by ber ekirts; then with a suddain 
secret prayer, er cry, or maybe, wish, as ’twere, darted up unto heaven 
for tance, | took noe thought what I shoulde speake when confronted 
with him, but openivg y* door between us,-+he then standing with his 
back towards it, rushed forth and to his feot—there sank, in a gush of 
tears; for not one word could [ proffer, nor soe mach us look ap. 

A quick band was laid on my head, on my shoulder—as quickly remo- 
ved..... and I was aware of the door being burriedlie opened and 
shat, and a man basting forthe; but ‘twas oulie mine uncle. Meantime, 
my busband, who had at first uttered a sudden ery or exclamation, had 
now left me, suak on ye ground as I was, aud retired a espace, | know 
not whither, but methinks he walked hastilie to and fro. Thus I remain- 
ed, agonized iu tears, unable to recal one word of ye humble appeal [ had 

, on my journey, or to have spoken it, though I had known eve- 
rie syllable by rote; yet not wishing myself, even in that suspense, shame, 
and anguish, elsewhere than where | was cast, at mine busband’s feet. 

Or ever | was aware, be had come up, and caught me to his breast ; 
then, holding me back soe as to look me in y® facu, sayd, in accents I shal! 
hever 

“ Mach | coulde say to reproach, but will not! Henceforth, let us 
onlie recall this darke of our deeplie siafulle lives, to quicken as 
to God's mercy in affording us this re-union, Let it deepen oar penitence, 
euhance our tude.” 

Theo, suddainlie covering up his face with his hands, he gave two or 
three sobs; and for some few minates coalde not refrayn himself; but 





me a world of crabbed books, in tongues that are not nor neede ever be 
ever enough of ber own !” 

Then, wore pensivelic, be added, “I discipline and tranqauillize my 
wind on this sabject, ever remembering, when the ap afflicts 
me, that, as man lives not by bread alone, but hy everie word that pro- 
ceeds out of the mouth of GoJ, so man likewise lives not by sight alone, 
but by faith in the giver of sight As long, therefore, as it shall please 
bim to prolong, howevey imperiectlie, this precious gift, soe long will I 
ae oe Cust agaynst the days of darknesse, which may be many; and 
w ver it shall please Him to withdrawe it from me altogether, I 
will cheerfully bid mine eyes keep holiday, and place my hand trusttallie 
io His, to be led whithersoever He will, through the remainder of life.”’ 





REID'S LAW OF STORMS. 


The Progress of the Deve opment of the Law of Si-rms; sad of the Variable Winds. 
wih the Practical Application of the subject to Navigation ~ Illustrated by charts saa 
woo cuts. Ly ideutenant-Colonel Wittiam Reto, U.d., #. R. 3, of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers. 

This volume forms the sequel to a work which attracted repeated no- 
tice ia our columas at its first appearance, 11 years ogo. Its contents, as 
is obvious from the title itself, are caleulated fur the practical use of only 
a limited class of readers; but sv auiversal is really the interest of the 
subject, and 60 striking are the conclusivas announced, that we shall be 
rendering, we are sare,an agreeable service tu the public at large by 
pogulariziog the informatiou thas communicated, and by stating in a 
brief and intelligible form the foundation aad provts of this remarkable 
theory. 

In the year 1831 Colonel Reid was officially employed at Barbadoes 
recoastracting the Goverament buildings which had been recently des- 
troyed there by a harricane 60 violeat that 1,477 lives were lost in jhe 
space of seven hours. During this engagement the subject of storms and 
their character wes naturally forced upou bis notice, aud he was induced 
to search for records of previous tempests, aud for any such information, 
whether traditional or documentary, as might explain the origination 
causes of these terrible visitations, or tead to define the manner in whic 
they operated. Nor was he left without sume suggestivns of the truth. 
The famous Benjamin Fraaklia had recorded an observation “ that a 
north-east storm came from the south-west,” and the weatherwise peo- 
ple of New York had embodied the same remark ia their catalogue of 
vernacular proguostics. Even seamen bad a common proverb that “ a 
north-wester would never remain long in debt to a south-easter,”’ and the in- 
habitants of some ot the West [adian islands actually applied the familiar 
phrase of “ roundabouts” to the gales of the locality. Hints like these 
weré abun :a'ly sufficient to set 60 able an officer as Colonel Reid on the 
right track of inquiry, but he presently discovered still more explicit gui- 
dance ia the published investigations of Mr. W. OC. Redfield, of New 
York. He borrowed, however, little beyond the suggestions thas far- 
nisbed, and resolutely commenced applying himselt to the detection of 
the truth by the legitimate process of experimental induction. For this 
parpos» he collected, from various quarters, all the details of particular 
storms which ehaaced to have been authentically recorded. It was soon 
found that the results were unsatisfactory whon the observations in ques- 
tion had been made on shore, andindeed it almost appeared that the 
proverbial notions concerning the uncertainty of the wind were not like- 
ly ia this particular to receive any correction from the discoveries of 
science; Allowance, however, was made for te effects probably prod.- 
cible on a gale by the irregularities of the earth’s surface with which it 
came io contset, and the inquiry was more steadily parsued by means of 
observ. tions made at sea. The logs of all the vessels known to have en- 
couutered any particular storm were carefully collected and compared, 
and their successive positions hour by hour during the period of the tem- 
pests were marked down upon a chart, together wich an exact notifica- 
tiou of the quarter on which they wete receiving the wind at such mo- 
ments. The collective results of these communications furnished the 
means of tracking not only the course of the storm from one latitude to 
another, bat the directions successively taken by the atmmospteric current 
itself. When the investigation had been ounce instituted there was little 
lack of materials. For some storms the lugs of as many as 30 vessels 
were found to be forthcoming, by which the action of the wind trom one 
bour to another became almost continuously determinable. 

From the evidence thus obtained it soon appeared highly probable that 
the action of nature in these atmosperic couvalsions was regular, and that 
tempests moved and operated according toa fixed law. The develop- 
ment of this law by means of facts, arranged according to place and time, 
became now the great object of Culonel Reid’s endeavours, and it is the 
success or “ progress” of tais development up to the present moment 

which he has communicated to the world in the volume at present under 
review. The following are the chief conclusions of the theory which 
have now been strengthened by the experience of 11 years :— 

1, Great storms are progressive whirlwinds; that is to say, they are 
portions of the atmospbere in a state of rapid revolution, and having, be- 
sides this motion round their own vortices or centres, a general progres- 





when at length he uncovered his eyes and looked down on me with 
goodness sweetnesse, ‘twas like the sun's cleare shining after rain. 
Shall I now destroy ye disgracefulle records of this blotted book? | 
think not; for twill quicken me perhaps. as my husband sayth, to 
y Coane gutinens and stronger gratitude,” shoulde I heuceforthe be in 
dan, settling on ye lees, and forgetting y® deepe waters which had 
nearlie closed over minehead. At present, { am sve joyfulle, soe light of 
heart ander y® sense of forgivnesse, that it seemeth as though sorrow 
coulde lay hold of me noe more; and yet we are still, as "twere, disunited 
for awhile; for my husband is again shifting bouse, and preparing to 
remove his increased establishment in\o Barbican, where he bath taken 
& goodly niansion ; and, until itis ready, 1am to abide here. I might 
die cavill at this; but, in trath, I will cavill at nothing now. 
Tam, by this, fully persuaded that Ralph's tale concerning Miss Davies 
was a false lie; though, at ye time, supposing it to have some colour, it 
my jealousie noe little. The cross spight of that youth ted, 
under his sister's ent, to an issue his malice never forecast; and 
now, though I might come at y® trath for inquiry, I will not so much as 
even soil my mind with thinking of it agayn; for there is truth in mine 
husband's eyes, which would silence ye slanders of a hundred liars. 
Chafed, irritated, be has beeue, so as to excite the sarcastic constructions 
of those who wish him eviil; but his soul, bis heart, aud his mind require 
a flighte beyond Ralph’s witt to comprebende ; and | know and feel that 
mine. 


oy are 

© hath jast led in the two Philips’s to me, and left us together. Jack 
lookt at me askance, and held aloof ; but deare little Ned threw his arms 
about me and wept, and did weep to; seeing the which. Jack advan- 
ced, gave me his hand, and finally his lips, thea lookt as much as to say, 
* Now, alle’s right.” They are grown, and are more comely than nereto- 
fore, which, in some measure, is owing to theire bair being noe longer 
out strait and short after y¢ Puritanicall fashion I soe bate, bat curled 
like their uncle's. 

I have writ, not ye particulars, but y® issue of my journey, unto Rose, 
whoee loving heart, I kuow, yearns for tidings. Alsoe, more brieflie unto 
my mother, wko loveth not Mr. Milton. 

Barsican. 

September.—In y® night-seasun, we take noe rest ; we search out our 
hearts, and commune with our spiritts, and checque our souls’ accounts, 
before we dare court oursleep; but in day of happinesse we cut shorte 
ourreckonings ; and here am I, a joyfulle wife, too proud and busie amid 
my dailie cares to have leisure for more than a brief note in my Diarium, 
as Ned woulde call it. "Tisa house, with more rooms than we can, 
fill, even with the Phillips's and their schoul-mates, olde Mr. Milton, and 
my husband's books to boot. I feel pleasure in being housewifelie ; 
and reape the benefit of alle that I learnt of this sorte at Sheepscote. 
Mine husband's eyes follow me with delight; and once with a perplexed 
yet pleased emile, he sayd to me, “Sweet wife, thou art strangelie altered ; 
t seome as though I have indeede lost ‘ sweet Moll’ after alls !”” 

Yes, I am indeed changed ; more than he knows or coulde believe. 
And he is changed too. ith payn I perceive a more stern, severe tone 
occasionallie used by bim ; doubtieser the cloke assumed by his griefe to 
hide theruin I had made within. Yeta more geniall influence is fast 
melting this away. Ageyn, I note with payn that hecomplayns much of 
his — At first, | observed he rubbed them oft, and dared not men- 
tion it, believing that his tears on account of me, sinfulle soule ! had 
made thea smart. Soe, perhaps, they did in ye first instance, fo 
pears they have beene ailing ever since y* year | left him; and over. 
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sive motion at a variable rate of speed. 

2. In tropical latitades, the first of these motions takes opposite direc- 
tions on opposite sides of the Equator—that is to say, the whirlwind re- 
volves one way in the northern hemisphere and the opposite way iu the 
southern, from which conclusion it directly follows that such a storm 
could not pass the Equator without subsiding, as its mode of revoluiion 
would be reversed. 

3. The progressive motion of these whirlwinds within the tropics is 
enerally from east to west, until they reach th» 25th or 30th degree of 
atitude, and incline towards the poles, when they recirve again to the 

eastward, in opposite directivns, according to the hemisphere 
in which they are situate. Their rate of speed is found to vary from 3 
to 43 miles per hour ; and itis-even thought that at some particular pe- 
riods, such, for instance, as the moment of recurvature, their progress is 
below the lowest of these rates. Presuming the whirlwind to be station- 
ary, its figure would be correctly represented by a circle; and sach fi- 
gure indeed approximates so nearly to accuracy, that it is usually em- 
p'oyed on. the storm charts; bat in the case of a progressive whirlwind 
the figure would of course become cycloidal, or, in other words, it would 
resemble a common coil of rope somewhat opened out. It is rather dif- 
ficult to put diagrams inte words, as. the reader may perhaps discover, 
but we must do our best to define the fundamental propositions of the 
theory, and the practical results will soon be found in the highest degree 
interesting. 

According, therefore, to this theory, a storm is a convulsion of a limited 
portion of the atmosphere, assuming a known configuration, and moving 
in an ascertainable direction, whence it follows that such storms may be 
sailed out of, or overtaken and sailed into, aud even, under certain cir- 
eumstances, scientifically avoided, of all which incidents examples have 
been supplied by actual practice. The subject of inquiry thus becomes 
twofold ; first, as regards the revolution of tbe whirlwind itsel/, and next 
as regards its general progress or track. The discoveries on the former 
of these poiats have gone far to elucidate one of the great mysteries of 
nature in the action of the barometer, and to explain the true cause of the 
rise and fall of the mercury during a storm. When an extended portion 
of the atmosphere has been set ia a state of revolation a centrifugal ac- 
tion is necessarily created by such movement, and, by consequence, the 
atmospheric pressure at certain parts of the earth’s surface is proportion- 
atelydiminished. A familiar exemplification of the principle alluded to 
will be given by a tumbler half fail of water in a state of rapid revolution. 
If the tumbler, while the water is thus revolving, be held up to the light, 
the surface of the liquid, representing ths atmosphere, will be seen to be 
depressed inthe centre of the whirl. An atmospheric whirlwind acts 
in a similar manner by diminishing. as we have said, the pressure upon the 
eerth’s surface, and mostof ali ia the centre of the whirl or storm, so 
that as the mercary in the barometer feels this dimination of the pressure 
at the approach of a storm it begins to fall, and will be at its lowest when 
the centre of the storm is passing over the spot, ie., in the thickest of the 
tempest, but willagain recover itself after this is past, and will gradually 
rise as the influence of the whirlwind is removed and the atmosphere re- 
gaive ite usual gravity. It will thus be seen, that what the barometer 
oretella, ie, emphatically, a storm, for ite action is exclusively due to the 
rotary motion distinctive of these convulsions, whereas strong straight 
blowing winds may occasional!y occur with a very high barometer. But 
these are not the tempests whose destructive powers are so often record: 
ed. All such visitations, whether termed typhoons, hurricanes, or torna- 
does, are progressive revolving gales, and iu these the wind veers and the 
barometer falls. 


It is this veering, or gradual changing of the wind, which is so charac- 








studdy, which my presence might have prevented, hath conduced to ye 
same ill effect. Whenever he now looks ata lighted candle, he sees a sor: 
of iris alle about it ; and, this morning, he distarbed me by mentioning 
that a total darknesse obscured everie thing on y@ left side of bie eye, and 
that he even feared, sometimes, he might eventuallie lose ye sight ot 
“la whieh case,” he cheerfally said, « you, deare wite, must be- 
come myleoturor as weil as amanuoasis, and conteut yourself to read wo 


teristic of a tropical storm. Most readers will recollect that in the narra- 
tives of shipwrecks, avd such like catastrophes, which amused their 
earlier days, it was an almost invariable incident of the story that the 
wind blew successively from all parts of the compass; and that the waves 
chopped and crossed each other with incouseivable fury. This was 
im consequence of the revolving character of the gale, and the same con- 
sideration will explain the femiliar occurrence of a ship's suddenly 


righting herself in the midst 
from the efforts of the crew. 
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tremendous sea all the morning, till it a 
“at noon it was quite modesate, end a beautiful viet blae slacken, and 
sun shining beautifully,” but this is the treacherous p they and the 
meridian to about 0.40 it remained quite moderate and clear At Hy 
there rose up a thick impervivas Sead or haze, and it became 04 
dark, comparatively speaking, though there was no black cloud; quite 
a very few minutes we were involved in 4 terrificstorm. The + and in 
of the ship’s barometer, taken as she passed through the storm's 

will exemplify a | strikingly what we said upon this subject autre, 
preceding paragraph. Between 6 a.m. and 4 p.m. these w by 
28.11, 28.03, 27 99, 27.75, 27,70 (this was the storm’s 

27.70, 27.75, 27.95, 28.70 centre), 27.79 

The most complete and convincing illustration, howey 
storms, both as regards their Fovolvin character and their 1 Robe J 
motion, is derived from the log of the Charles Heddle. This Vessel . 
very fast brig, originally built for a slaver, and very ably commanded. | She 
sailed from the Mauritius on the 21st of February, 1845, and s00n we 
with astorm, in the southern hemisphere, before which she 
fivedays. She got within the com of the whirlwind with the wind 
at 8.8.6., from which “ it became 8. and continued w the brig, constant. 
ly veering as ehe sailed round and round. Thus in the logbook it is 
recorded that she scudded N., then N.N.E., next N.E., her course 
ing to E.N.E.,to E., to E.S E., to 8.B,, to 8.8.B., and then Sane 
the wind in the log is marked atN, The logbook then shows that her 
course was changed from 8. to §.W., to W.3.W., to W., W.N.W., to N.W 
and to N.N.W., thas completing her first entire revolution around the 
vortex of the storm.’ By this time her sails had blown away, and she 
was reduced to bare poles, but she still continued changing her course in 
the same manner, and scudding, until she had made “ five complete crrewits 
wanting only four points of the compass, round the vortex of the storm, 
by steering always before the wind.” 

When we come to investigate more closely the second of the two mo- 
tions of a storm, namely, its progressive motion or track across the d 
the interest of the subject increases still further. In some quarters of the 
globe great numbers of gales and storms have now been tracked for more 
than 2,000 miles, and every particalar relating to their progress and di- 
rection bas been accurately aoted. Generally, as we have stated, in tro- 
pical latitudes, storms are foundto move from east to west up toa cer. 
tain point, and then torecurve, Their tracks or orbits, toc are found to 
be tolerably constant, although the investigations on this head have not 
been hitherto pushed with equal zeal in all parte of the world. The best 
known sea, fortunately, for our Liverpool traffic, is the North Atlautic 
and the frontispice to the volame before us is a hurricane-chart showing 
the tracks of some 18 or 20 well-known storms over these waters. These 
whirlwinds appear to take their origin somewhere in the lowestd 
of north latitade and about west longitude 40, from which point they move 
westward, inclining to the north, over the Caribbean Sea, pouring their 
full force upon our luckless West Indian plantatious. Still movin west, 
they sweep the south-eastern coast of the United States, Occasionally, 
though not often, penetrating inland, and making their return curves to the 
east, somewhere about Cape Hatteras, as was the case with the West Jer- 
sey tornado, described in our papera few weeks since, and which, at Cape 
May, was found ago furiously eastward. From Cape Hatteras they 
blow directly in the teeth of our Halifax bound vessels, or sometimes take 
a northerly sweep over Newfoundland or Labrador. The Bay of Bengal 
storms, too, have been most laboriously tracked and illustrated, as have 
also, tosome extent, the typhoons of the China Seas. In prosecuting this 
latter branch of inquiry, Mr. Piddingtov, a most able and successful }a- 
bourer in this field of science, betook himself tothe records of the Bast 
India Company in order to investigate the logs of Indiamen in days past, 
and thus test a modern theory by the undesigned testimonies of a prece- 
ding generation. One of his extracts ought to carry unasual interest in 
the reader’s eye. It comprises the logs, during a storm in the Chinese 
Seas in 1803, of the Hon. Company’s ships Warley, Royal George, 

Castle, Alfred, Coutts, Ganges, and Earl Camden-being the identical v: 
which, four months later, under the broad pennant of Commodore Dance 
in the Earl Camden, engaged and repulsed Admiral Linois with the Ma- 
rengo, Belle Poule, Sémillante, Berceau, and Aventurier. The storm tracks 
of the East Atlantic have been but very imperfectly ascertained, though 
there is reason to suppose that the Madeitn gales do notdiffer except in 
degree of force from thoseof Bermuda. The characteristics of the Ara- 
bian Sea, too, in this respecthave yet to be established, but, as epecialat- 
tention to this subject is now enforced on board the mail steamers of the 
Peninsula and Oriental Company, our information may be speedily expec- 
ted toimprove. The neighbourhood of the Andaman Islauds seems to be 
a favourite spot for the generation ofthese whirl-storms, whence they tra- 
verse the Bay of Bengal and burst upon the south east coast of India; but, 
being checkéd by the high line cf the eastern ghauts, they find an issue by 
Salem across the Coimbatore plains, and escape through the Palagatchery 
Pass intothe Arabian Sea in the exact direction of the Laccadives, 

The prac.ica? application of all these discoveries to the science of navi- 
gation, though one of the principal objects of the publication now under 
notice, is obviously a branch of the subject on which we can touch but 
lightly. The value, however, of the knowledge thus communicated can 
scarcely be set at too high a price. By acquainting himself with the 
law which regulates the revolution of a whirlstorm, the commander ofa 
vessel may sail away from its centre, By observing how the wind he- 
gins to veer, he can ascertain exactly into what point of a circular storm 
he is falling, and can take his measures accordingly. Rulesare even sup- 
plied for the proper nautical evolutions, under certain circumetances, 
and Mr. Piddington, to whose successful researches we have before al- 
luded, has published a volume, entitled The Sailor’s Hornbook of the Law 
of Storms, in all parts of the World. A general knowledge of the pro- 
gressive motion of storms will secare even still further immunities, as the 
tempest can occasionally be escaped by judicious movements, like a show- 
er of rain in a morning’s walk. For this purpose, it is. necessary, of 
course,’ to obtain prognostics, which are supplied, in the first place, by 
the barometer, and, in the next place, by careful observations of 
the swell. More than one unhappy voyager, after leaving Dover 
without a breath of air apparently stirring, has found himeelf tos- 
sed off his legs before reaching Calais, and has had to glean his com- 
fort from the explanation of the captain, that “the sea often makes 
before the wind.” It does so, however, in sober reality, the undalations 
being propelled in certain directions from the circumference of the com- 
ing whirlstorm according to presumed ruies, which we cvald hardly ex- 
press without employing some very hard words. But the quarter 
which the tempest is approaching can be at least ener conjectured 
from this swell, which is an almost invariable harbinger of the storm it- 
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“I was in Bermuda,” says Colonel Reid, “ when the hurricane of 1839 oc- 
conget, nad distinctly heard the sea moshing tently the south shores on 
the ing of the 9th of September, full days before the storm reached 
the islands. At that time the hurricane was stili within the tropic and distant 1@ 
degrees of latitude. As the storm approached the swell increased, breaking 
inet the southern shores with louder roar and great grandeur, until the evening 
the 12th, when the whirlwind storm reached the Bermudas and set in there. 
When it had passed over, the southern shore became calm, and the northern reefs 
in their turn presented a white line of surge.” 
Sometimes a ship can venture on the front of a storm, at other 
times it cau avoid overtaking it by slackening sail or changing its course, 
and at all times it can ascertain its position relatively to the eturm’s cen- 
tre. The earliest and surest warnings are — by the barometer. An 
admirable story is told of the use to which these fae were their de- 
ductions were once turned in the China Seas by Captain Hall, in the ship 
Black Nymph. He was three or four days’ sail from Macao, when he no- 
ticed, that though the weather was remarkably fine, his barometer was 
continually falling. Incredalous at first, be at length, when the down- 
ward tendency of the mercurial colamn was put beyond question, made 
bis ship all snug for a storm, to the t surprise of his crew, who were 
smartening things up for harbour, His next step was to watch very care- 
fully for the first breath of the typhoon, which in due course made itself 
felt, and he then betook himself to calculate his position according to sach 
scientific deductions as we have been describing. The result was a con 
clusion that the sbip must be on the westera and southern verge of the 
storm, and her course was shaped accordingly, with the following conee- 
quences :— 
“The wind rapidly increased in violence, but I was pleased to see it veeriaz 
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I had put the on the right tack, viz., the 
whe N.W., paige eet NF sap mon Aol with great violence 
ee ell rode ratively easy. The barometer was 
bet the wind about W.N.W., centre of the storm dowbt- 
very o " to lie 
two hours 
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w more clearly how great a difference a ver 
] wore agaia tv the 8.E., and, to veo these pron Se makes, the omer residly 
- 4 hen we arrived at Hongkong, two or three days aflerwards, 
improves they had hed's gale, and its conten lag’ batesenn the ship and Hong- 
we » rough which centre I might have had the pleasure of passing. if, rega i 
'¢ the indications of the barometer, and the resulis of the scientific compari- 
- of the data of other storms, I had been eager merely to keep on the tack 
umes eae instances of sful calculation are given by Colonel 
og 1839 Mr. Redfield wrote to him from New York, stating his 
oe. ve that the September gale of that year, to which we have alladed 
perme ist have over Bermuda, and so correct was the estimate, 
ee oanee of the storm touched the westernmost part of the island. 
oe yceasion of the same storm a vessel fall of passengers had lett Ber 
be for New York two days before the gale set in. O! course the most 
inful apprehensions were entertained by the relatives of those on board, 
 Colouel Reid betook himself to his caarts, laid down the course and 

ot of the vessel, calculated the track of the storm,and pronounced 
eng 4 withia its circuit, she would be beyond danger—resalts 
- ! pe literally teav. 3x years later, that is, in October, 1845, Mr. 
~ fi wrote again from New York, expressing bis fears that the Halifax 
— ~ would encounter one of two specified gales which had taken a 
Pee eeaaty cvurse than usual. She did so, and jast after ber arrival 
the other gale, on the east side of the Bermudas. Some people 

Sey pertisge thiuk such calculations as remarkable as those of an astro- 





We have been treating a! most wholly of tropical latitudes, for it is in these 
that sach storms most usaally arise. — Bat the winds which occar in extra 
tropical latitudes, termed tho “ Variables are considered by Col one 
Reid vo admit of reduction tocertain laws, by pushing to their legitimate 
conclasions the discoveries established in equatorial regions. Oa this 

int, however we lave not space to eater ; bat we have, we trust, 
se it evident how far the dominion of science may be extended 
ovet these hitherto intractable operations of nature. One thing which 
will not fail to strike most forcibly the attentive reader is the extraor 
dinary combination of seamanship, intrepidity, sang froid and resolu- 
tion waich isdiselosed by the various logs of the merchantmen collated 
and publisbed ia these researches. They were intended to convey 
nothing bat the details of the storm, but they unintentioually discover 
traite vf national character and individual ability which are enough to 
induce very serious doubts whether the merchant service may not 
recently have been somewhat too lightly spoken of. We mast conclude 
with observing, that it is indispensable to the progress of this wonderful 
and importaat science that merchant seamen should unbesitatingly pub- 
lish to the world the results of their experiance, on which point we allow 
one of themselves, Captain Freeman, of the Sea, to addreas the others, 
for we are sure we could find no better language: — 

“ In point of ascertaining the extent of hurricanes in the Atlantic,—that must 
rest with seamen, and it might soon be decided if they would only sate the sub- 

ject the atteution it deserves and communicate their observations. Many perhaps 
feel a backwardness in writing anything that will arpa before the public, for 
various reasvas, and one no doubt often is, that they feel conscious they have no 

at ability. To be plain, they do not in many instance: feel competent to pea 
Sir thoughts ia a way satisfactory even to themselves. Neither can I. But if 
any man chooses to ridicule my want of learning or ability let him do so. My 
only answer is, bad he been situated as [ have (at sea since | was 12 years uf age), 

hones he would not have been a greater proficient in learning than myself. 
herefore I sh-il not refrain because [ am not talented; and I hope I shall be 
careful not to be presumptuous or dogmatical when showing my opinion." 
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PROTECTIONIST TACTICS. 


Headed with these werds, the Times, in recent numbers, has publish 
ed at the request of Sir John Tyrell, M. P., and a staunch protectionist, 
the following correspondence between himself and Mr. G. F. Young, the 
President of the National Asssociation ior the protection of British indus- 
try. 

. Boreuam House, Nov. 22. 

« My dear Young,—I see by the papers that ailusion has been made at 
the Bromley me-ting to some remarks made by me at Colchester last 
week. Those opinions generally had reference to the leading measures 
of our party, and the leaders under whom | have hitherto had the satis- 
faction of acting in Parliament. One portion of those remarks were in- 
tended to apply to the measures of last session, however imperfectly I 
may have expressed myself. With respect to the other portion of them, 
having refereuce to measures about to be broughi by Mr. Disraeli before 
the House of Commons, and announced by him in my presence at Hed- 
ingheam, | can only repeat that they have my entire concurrence and ap- 
probation. Mr. Disraeli purposely guarded himself against any details, 
at the same time prominently retaining all lis old opinions upon protec- 
tion. 1 confess that when an effort is about to be made in the House of 
Commons tv induce it to return to import duties (a duty upon corn being 
avowedly one,) the effect of auy such recurrence being that of reversing 
the whole policy Of the Government of which you so justly complain, 
aud coveurtiug a8 those proposals do in the principles of legislation in- 
tended by the late lamented Lord George Bentinck, I am quite at a loss to 
understaud the advantage of speaking eligbtingly or disparagingly of mea- 
sures without knowing in detail what they are, or of discouraging the 
zeal and perseverance, and impugniug the statesmanlike qualifications 
and cousisteucy, of the ablestadvocate of our cause. I coniess I spoke 
in strong terms of my want of respect for the jealousies of men ostensibly 

rofsssiug Couservative principles aud semi-supporters of our party in the 

ouse of Commons and the country. I very mach lament that you your- 
self should bave retired so long from Pariiameut, where I believe you 
were, ul'bough sitting on our side of the house, considered to be what is 
called au indepeadent member, and attached to no party. I have my 
fears i! such auimadversions are persevered in as appear to have prevailed 
in Brounley, there willbe no slight difficuity in obtaining that unity of 
action sv necessary to our proceeding at this important crisis. I agree 
fally with you in thinking, and the result of every election convinces me, 
that the coustituencies of the United Kingdom have altered their opia- 
ions as io the expected advantages of free trade, and that the impolicy 
and injustice of it are made pateat; bat a man who undertakes the task 
of laying bare the grievances of tae agricultaral interest, aad the other 
suffering classes of the cemmunity, with auability that bas no equal in the 
Fonse of Commons, in my opinion deserves the grateful thanks rather 
— ‘he sneers and insinuations of those whore interests he so powerfally 

e 8 
“Hviog, io a bumble mauner, given my support to the general views 
©: s... Disrseli, as pat forward in my hearing at Hedingham, and believ- 
ing that he nus ihe confidence generally of the Protection party, my im- 
PFessivu is (iat when Parliament meets those differences which seemed 
%0 Preva'l at ibe Bromley meeting will vanish, aud that the good sense of 
the couutry will eventually revert to a state of things under which it has 
hitherto eujoyed its proud pre-eminence, aud that the rash and inconsid- 
erate legisia'ion which has alienated the affections of England’s depend- 
encies, aud rendered the beneficial cultivation of the soil a task of the 

aust wipe ~ A if not impossibility, will be arrested and put an end to 
Y the unived efforts of the great mass of the community. 
“ ‘Lam, my dear Young, very faithfally yours, 
To G. F. Youre, Ese. “J.T. TYRELL.” 
7 : “Norta Banx, Wactuamstow, Nov. 24. 
My dear Sir Joho—I was not a little surprised, on taking up the news- 
paper _ morning, to perceive the copy of your letter addressed to me 
on the 22d inst. a8 the original had not then reached me. This is, how- 
*ver, quite uuimportant; I have since received it. 
ti : cordially agree with you as to the necessity of avoiding, at this cri- 
fiona meet, even the appearance of a want of concord among the 
neuds of protection. Bat believing that it may teach us all a usefui les- 
ton, | can scarcely regret the occurrence of the tittle difference to which 
bar lever refers, as I rely #0 confidently on Mr. Disraeli’s good sense, 
wa 2 ‘be bigh value attached to bic ev-.peration, even by Prutectiunisis 
— ! ” vot concur in bis recently expressed views, that | canuotappre- 
Units ce abgement will result from it, calculated to impede tha: 
ie i “" sclion which you so justly deem indispensable to. our success 
Pa 4 “veerlog, too, to perceive the unbounded exaltation of the free 
“SGers at the very idea of a split in our camp, since it proves their fear 
With ae “il be beaten if we remain united, as { know they will fiod us 
oniite ‘Hese sentimeuts, you will believe that it is in no controversial 
i. ", Sad without any desire to keep open the difference that, in reply 
mn letter. I trouble you with a few words of explanation. 
he Commitic. f the National Association is composed of individuals 
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connected with every brauch of British iaterests. From all quarters we 
have received the most sesnenaing evidence of such reaction ia opinion 
oa free trade as our opponents will soon be anable to gainsay. Bverywbere 
the people are prepared for movement. Bat it was obvious 
practical proposition meeting the wishes and embracing the waats of al! 
was necessary for obtaining current action. What should that propositiva 
be? Alter mach and anxwwase consideration, aud examining a great num. 
ber of Prvjects, we arrived at the deci led coactusioa that, to agitate for a 
dissolution of parliament would be more likely than any other course to 
uuite the frieads of protection throughout the country. Oar principal 
reasons were the following :— 

“[t preserved our consistency, being merely giving eff-ct to the re- 
commendation contained in the tourth resolution of the Greet meeting at 


that some 


—S>—>==$  ————SSESE_—— 
the real natare of the power with which at were Called uy 
te contend. To our jad meat, the praise Setllimm ee be awarded to Sir 
Jamer Brooke, as director of the receut transactions, must depeud mainly 
a the quantity and qaality of b's previous efforts to turn away the 
asiero pirates “from the wickedoess which they bad committed,” 
and were yet miaded to 't, beture iatheting apon them the terrible 
slaughter of which we have recently received the details, A tremendous 
responsibili'y! For the utter and complete destruction of the piractical 
bordes was certain from the moment the fival and awfal ation was 
taken to taro against them all the resvurces which the experience and 
moe we of Europe have developed after ten ceaturies of almost unceasing 
wartere 


{t appears that in July last the parpose was fixed of directing the ox- 














Drury Lave Theatre in July last. It avoided the difficulty of defiaing 


any specific measure of relief applicavls w and like ¥ te ortain the © +. | ary result 


curreuce of all friends of protectwwn, We found this insuperable, even ju | 
consulting on a measare affecting our interest, and w have devised a plau 
embracing tbe requirements of «ll, | believe woald have beeu im practi. 
cable. It must in the very attempt have involved the formation of « 
scheme of sia‘e policy which must have opeued many poiute of 
und might, even if successful, have embarrassed beyoud measure any 
Government taking office on Protect’.nist principles, the great practical 


of true policy, as well as of generous coutidence, to be left iu uutettered 
discretion to decide on the measures best adapted fur exteuding unpartially 
to every interest of the state of the great principle of protection. We should 
have buzarded the union on which our success is dependent, and even the 
powerful interest of agriculture has been proved uvequnl to grapple, uu- 
aided, with the monster that is seeking to devour it. 

“ Again, any proposal to obtain redress by appealing to Parliament 
would have been regarded, by indiguant agriculturists, by ruined colovists, 
by anxious, cheated, and alarmed suipowners, 2s a delirium to end only 
in brilliant speeches in the House of Commons, and in ratifying defeats on | 


divisions; it would not have restrained their impatience, aud they would | in the history of warfare. Of 120 piraticsl 
bave thrown themselves into the bauds of a desigaing avd dangerous | the bay on the evening of the 3lstuf July, 
party ; at least the farmers would, in eheer contempt for what they would | immense loss af life. Bven of thoes 


have regarded asa feeble and cowardly policy. lu trath wone of us par 
take Disraeli’s contidence iu a retara to common sense aod common jus- 
tice by the free trade majority ia the present House of Commous We |} 
have no faith whatever iu them. We think them utterly iucorrigible, 
and that they will never ‘listen to the vuice of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely.’ To turn them out isthe only remedy. 





uttack. | Sarebas, in the direction of the Rejang, with the intention, it was sa 


| tustautly taken up, 
object we must seek. Sach a Goverumeut ought, vu every cousiderativn | 











pedition against the pirates which bas been attended with sach eangaia- 
*. The Buropean foreo cocs:sted of less than 150 meu io Her 


| Mejesty's ship Royalist, the Hon. Company's stoamer Nemesis, and eight 


beats On the evening of the 26th of July the expedition acchored off 


the mouth of one of the Bornean rivers, and on the 28th intelligence was 
received “ that alarge force of upwards of 100 prahas were out from 
: The position of the British force was 
' “Sir James Brooke, ana a detechment of the native 
auxi'licies, aachored off the mouth of the Kaluka river, aed the other 
detachment! at the mouth of the Sarebas—the Nemesis inthe bay between 
the two fivers, and the men ot war's boats in line shorewards.” [twas 
not until theevening of the 30:h that decisive intelligence was reveived 
‘hat the piratical flect bad actually attacked Palo, aud were then lying in 
a river called Si Maring. On the evening of the 3ist of July a scout boat 
brought news that the pirate foot of upwards of 100 large prahas, each 
manned by 50 men, was approaching. Upoa the particalars of the conflict 
that ensued it is not our inteution todweill. In the form in which they resebed 
us (hey were laid before tbe public in our impression of Friday last. Suffice it 
to say that the horror of the scene that ensued can scarcely fiad a lel 

us said to have been in 
were destroyed, with an 
who escaped the deati-shotof the Bri. 
lish force, many were cut down along the shore and inthe jungle by the 
oative auxiliaries. 

Oi} the merit of the operations in a military pointof view we presume 
there can be no doub!. The expedition accomplished its parpose ia the 
most complete manner. Nor dowe lay mach stress upon « fact which 
has been noticed, that no prisouers were taken, although so many of the 


-f attacking the town of Siriki,” 


‘* Batfurther, if, as Mr, Disraeli supposes, there be among them many : pirates were slain. Where prisoners could have been secured in such a 


repentant sinners, ready to tura from the error of their ways, we are sure 
that no better means could be devised tor quickening «heir recantation 
than that of telling them, in uamistakable terms, that the pablic bas vo 
coufidence in them, aud desires auxiously toget rid of them. Our course, 
therefore, out of the House, will strengthen the hands of our triends 
within it ; and, while waiting the fival issue of our movements, that 
pressure from withoutto which modern Whigs always bow, and to which 
even the coy virtue of Sir R. Peel has on several important occasions 
yielded, may be made to render essential service to our cause. 

“ Finally, by argently pressing for a disso!ution in order to afford the 
now misrepresented constituencies opportunity for choosing representa 
tives whose sentiments are in harmony with their own, we shall lead the 
public mind, in the most direct manner, on the occurrence of every va- 
cancy in county or borough repreveatation, to admiuister the powerful 
alteratives exhibited in West Surrey, at Kidderminster, Reading, and 
Cork, and thus infuse by degrees better blood into the Legiclatare, if we 
are unable at once to change its entire constitution. 

“ These are our principal reasons. Woatever your individual opinion 
on them, [ confess frankly that it would be, for obvious reasous, too much 
toexpect members in the third year of their Parliamentary existence to 
feel much sympathy for our plau, however cordialiy they may agree with 
usin our principles. Bat I trust, however, we may be unfortunately cum- 
pelled to involve in inconvenience, if we succeed, the friends to whose 
devoted zeal we are so much indebted tor the past, and iu whom so much 
of our hope for the tutare is ceutred, we shall not be regarded as ta- 
king an antagonistic position towards them. And, in conclusion, | beg 
to assure you of my own anxious desire to avoid all farther reference to 
past irifling differences, which, for the sake of that union the importance 
of which is recognised by all, | trast all will now permit to full iuto 
oblivion. 

“In the earnest hope that the spirit now happily awakened will speed- 
ily stay ihe plague which is desolating the land, and put an end to the 
mad and suicidal system miscalled tree trade, which is eurichiag toreign- 
ers while it plunges in ruin every British interest, 

“T am always, my dear Sir John, yours very faithfull 

“ GEORGE F 

“Sir J. T. Tyrrell, Bart., Borebam-house. 


———~ 


EXTERMINATION OF PIRATES. 


Particulars have appeared in this journal of the late attempt of Sir 
James Brooke and Capt. Keppel, R.N., to destroy or strike terror into 
some of the piratical hordes who swarm in the Eastern seas. The sum- 
mary mode of dealing with them has drawn forth considerable animad- 
version. The following article from the Times of the 26th ult., vindi- 
cates the course adopted. 


The recent intelligence received from the distant waters of the Eastern 
Archipelago is of avature to d-mand public attention and inquiry Inthe 
preseut s'ate of ourinfurmation we caunot divest ourselves of the impres- 
sion that, by the signal chastisement recently inflicted on the Bornean 
oirates, Sir James Brooke has reudered eminent service to the cause ol 
civilization aud bumanity. Ou first readivg the accounts of the cuuflct 
—or slaughter, should we bot rather coll it !—at the mouths of the Sare- 
bas and Kaluka rivers, one is naturally utfected with avery pwiuful feel- 
ing. Here is the case of 1,500 or 2,000 barbarians, who io au incredibly 
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short space of time were blowu to atoms, aud their boats or prahus sunk, | in close courts and stifling taverns for want of the omnibus. 


burnt, ur destroyed, by a body of British seamen, with all the resources 
of civilization at their command. This was vo ** naval battle,” it was « 
“peval execation.” It remains only tv be seen whetber the victims bud 
deservedly iucurred their fate,aud whether avy milder measures than 
those actually adopted would bave been sullicieut to obtain peace for the 
present, and security for the future. 

We are sv far removed trom the scene of action that we are of necessity 
compelled to furm a judgment witheut any possibility of acquiring such 
accurate information vt details as would have reudered an opiviva more 
satisfactory to ourselves, aud more cunviveiog to the public. As yet 
we are rather in possession of an acccunt of the warlike operations than 
of any minute and circumstantial description of the state of facts which 
necessitated them. Weare thrown back, then, upen our previous kaow- 
ledge of the cunditionof the Eastern Archipelago, by the light ol which 
we must read the earlier and more meagre paragraphs of the tutelligenco 
receutly received. We know from the earliest times ia which ‘hese 
waters were visited by European travellers, that thsy have becu infested 
by bordes of iawless pirates, whose rule it was, and still is, that any ship 
or maritime villags, uf which they could possess themselves by force of 
arms was tbeir own absolute sion. The luckloss crews of the 
ships, or iuhabitants of the villages, which might be so reduced , were as- 
sassinated as a matter of course, and the women, if avy there were, car- 
ried oft to disbouour and slavery. These things were not done in secret. 
Piracy was, and is, with certain of the inhabitantsof the Archipelago, 

sinful trade—au honourable profession. As you woald say of a partica 
_ spears “ jt ie a fishing village,” #0 you would have described another as 
a “town of pirates,’’ es much so as Algiers was before Lord Exmouth’s 
days. The avocatioaof a piratedescended from father to son naturally, 
and as an acknowledged fact. We need not dwell upun the extreme 
misery inflicted by sun @ state of things apon the most peaceful natives 
of the Archipelago. Cuasting intercourse was crippled, nut to say auuini- 
lated ; traditious of blood aud slaughter were perpetuated from lather to 
son ; their more iutimate aniatauce with the Buro esa elements of 
civilization was almost indefinitely postponed ; and iv short, this fertile 
aud noble section of the habitable globe was left to struggle vn, as it bevt 
wight, uuder the undisputed sway of murderers, pirates, aud common 
sea vagabonds : ‘ 
of the » juries ivtheted upou Buropeaus it is pot our design wy speak at 
length, fur it was morality certain frum tbe first, that wien the Eastern 
pirates were ouce lairly set to try couclusivas with 32 pounder traversing 
gansand rocke(-tubes, their late was sealed. : 

We know suething vi the wodera bstury of Bastern piracy from the 
diaries of Sir James Beovke aud the pabli.tied testimony of Captatu Keppe:, 
lately of Her Mrjesty’s ship Dido, aud wow of the Meander, vor are we 
aware that the tes imeully of these geutlemen has been tupug ved ow auy 
material point. We s:ar!, then, wiih (be same sssumypiivu ‘hatthey have 
borne true winess. If tues be 6s, it fu lows that lor sume Gveur ota year 
past greatetluris Lave beeu made tu bring the pirates to abandon their 
unholy trade, as well by peaceful remuusisruce as by ioflicting upva them 
a series of petty defeats, which shuald have brought bomew their minds 


case as this is not very readily intelligible. The captives would have 
out numbered the captors, and tarued their weapous against thome-lves, 
But, asa question of policy, Sir James Brooke has bimself taken up a 
broad aad distinct groand upou which he must be judged. He is report- 
ed to have said, at a public meeting subsequent to the expedition :—" Re- 
cent occurrences should open the eyes, even of the most prejudiced, to the 
enormity of the system which has been allowed to grow up un the coasts 
of Borneo, and I thank Gop, with a large and miaute experience, | have 
clear and unflinching principles of public daty, aud that / know of no way 
to advance civilization,and secure the safely of commerce, except by the puvish- 
ment of these hardened and lawless trives, which have long been the 
terror and the scourge of Borneo, and who even fiod advocates amonget 
the Christian community of Singapore.” Sir James Brooke at the same 
time gave the most emphatic and straightforward denial to the accuracy 
of certain statements which haveoriginated with a Singapore journal, on 
the strength of whicn he hed been charged with inhuman cruelty. ‘1 
blush,” said he, “ for the aathors of the monstrous calumny, lest they 
shouid be unable to blush for the-nselves.” Until some very different 
evidence is forthcoming from any that hes been produced yet, we have 
little hesitation in saying that thecharges in question will, by any rational 
man, be considered slanderous and false. 

Oa the presamption that the defeat of these Bastern pirates is abso- 
lately necessary in the interests of civilization and humanity, it woald 
appear that Sir James Brooke is performingjgood service by their destrac- 
tion. To take an instance upon a larger scale, who ever dreamt of im- 
pugning the conduct of Lord Exmouth for the bombardment of Algiers 1 
These Eastera piratesare, like the Algerines, hostes, humani generis; 
they give no mercy, and expectnone. Those who are so ready to sym- 
pathize with the fate of a horde of sanguinary marauders would do well 
ty spare a thought, sometimes, to the fatoof those whom they had already 
consigned to destruction, and to the security of the oe A worm 
over whose heads a similar doom was impending at the same n- 
ed hands. Is the fountain of pity to be ever unssaled for the murderer, 
aod uever for the mardered man? We have ro d tion to counte- 
nance Sir James Brooke in any abuse of power of which he may at any 





Of the covsequent prejudice to Baropean commerce sud | 


time be guilty, but, at the same time, it is a discreditable thing to turn 

open-mouthed against a man whom we all of us #0 lately delighted to 

honour simply because he is carrying oat in a firm and unflinching spirit a 

= painfuldaty, and fulfilling bis important mission to the best of hie 
ability. 


_ > 


A Woro ror tus Omninus —Few things in modern times have been 
such influential agencios as the Omoibas. Their history is one of more 
dignity than shows on the surface. Those social conveniences have rev- 
olutionized all the chief capitals of Barope. Invented in 1827, they ruined 
the elder branch of the Bourbons ia 1830. The accidental upset of an 
omnibus suggested the first idea of a barricade—and for a long time they 
constituted an essential part of the structure which changed the whole 
science of revolutions. The overtara of the carriage was converted to 
the overtura of a monarchy. Since that time the omnibus, as we bave enid 
has made the tour of Europe.—Among ourselves it 18 a peaceful and bealth 
giving instrament By its help all the world is able to live out of town 
Barristers, merchants, artists, and men of letters, who formerly crowded 
the narrow courts and passages of Fleet Street and Cheapside, live now, 
by its permission, in snug suburban cottages in Norwood, Hampstead, Puat- 
uey, or Blackbeath. The Johosons and Goldamiths of the last age met 
It ie not 
very mauy yeers since a single coach ran from Hampstead to Loodon 
vance a duy— he charge eighteen pence ! A man may now ride from Oha- 
cing Cross to avy part of the saburbs of London, at any minute, for 
sixth of the money. This change in the distribution of the inhavitants has 
‘ended greatly to raise the valae of property in the subarbs—and to di 
minish the rate of mortality in London. Wherever a good and cheap service 
of omaibas is established, rents along the road go up. As a consequence 
which might be expected, owners of cottages are beginning to sve the 
wisdom of themselves setting up such services where they do uot already 
exist. Our attention is called to the by reading the report ofa 
meeting of owners of property—who their conference by forming 
themselves into au omaibus company. Civilization has bad its triam pbs 
of maoy kiods,—has no pyramids ore vee ome Me tannels ; 
but it has seldom ach any thi comfort physical 
of maukiad to surpass the class pr per which have been edilees 
the half-penny steamboat aud the penny omnibus.—London Puper. 

Gagat Seator Cacivonsta.—* The convention has now ander discussion 
the matter of an @ priate seal, to be the Great Seal of California. Tao 
desiga which will be adopted for the seal and coat of a 
foregroand a grizzly bear, feeding upon a cluster of grapes, i 
uf the most feartal animal and the most delicious laxa 
upon the right is a represeatation of Minerva i 
ia one anda spear io the other, emblematical of our 
existence as a State, without going through the forms cf a 
vernment ; ee re of the miner, with a pic 
spade and implemeuts of mining, 
weelete a beaatifal river, on which 
of our commerce ; ia the distance is seen the snow-<cled tops ot the 
Sierra Nevada; and oa the top the motto, * Bureke!” (1 have have 
fvaad it.) applicable either to the miner as success attends bis laboars, or 
the stranger as he settlesdowa iu our besatifal valleys, or to the 
an, as Seen ae aa ane ' 
discovering anew principle, as did the philoso 
son.” — Letter from one of the Convention in the Chenango Telegraph. 


3 


Poway’ Gneex Stave.—This charming statae is now at the Smithsou- 
ian Institate in the City of Washington, where, we are informed by the 
L:terary World, it is wo be exhilited during three years for the Soul ptor’s 
veuetit, sabsequently becuaing the property of the luetitate. 


Neono Ficuriso.—We halted next at Ingersall, where there was a 
good sun, aad thea at Wheeler's Tavero, wuere « black man came for- 
ward aud danced, and then offered, for afew peuce, to raa at adour and 
batt it with his bare bead, like aram; but he was nut encuuraged to 
practise this feat. Batting is a favourite mode of fighting am ag aegrons, 
aud itis dreadful to see them ruvning at ove saother, aad makin, 
woully beads resound egeinst each other. If one makes his blow in the 
stomach of his antagonist, death not aufrequently onsucs.—Sir J. Alezan- 
der's * Acadie.” 
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Fellow Cusizens of the Senate and 
Howse of Representatives | 
Bixty y 


eare have elapsed since the oste puieh - 
mentof this Government, aud the Coagress 0! the | 
United States again sasemodles, to ees ate for ax | 
empire of freemen. The predictions of evil pro 
phets, who formerly pretes ee see oe 4 

institations, are 20 r er 

ca tabs couiel and the United States of Am- | 
erica, at this moment, present to the world the | 
most stable and permaner: Government on arth 

Such ie the result of the labors of those who 
have gone before us Upoa Congress will emin- | 
ently depend the fature maintenance of om oye 
tem of free government, and the tranamission o 
jt, unimpaired, to posterity. ' 

We are at peace with all the world, and seek 
to maintain our cherished relations of umity with 
the rest of mankind. During the past year, we 
have been blessed, by « kind Providence, with #o 
abundance of the fruits uf the earth ; and, although 
the destroying angel, for a time, visited extensive 
ertens of our territory with tho ravages of « 

readful pestilence, yet, the Almighty has at 
length deigned to stay his band, and to restore the | 
inestimable blessing of general health to « people 
whobave acknowledged his power, deprecated 
his wrath, and implored his mercifal protection. 

While enjoying the benefits of amicable inter- 
course with foreign nations, we have not been in- 
sensible to the distractions and wars which have 
prevailed ia other quarters of the world. Itis a 
proper theme of thanksgiving to Him who rules 
the dustinies of nations, tnat we have been able to 
maintain, amid all these contests. an independent 
and neutral! position toward all belligerent powers. 

Our relations with Great Britain are of the moat 
friendly character. In consequence of the recent 
alteration of the British vavigation acts, British | 
vessels, from British and other foreiga ports, will! 
(ander our existing lawas,) alter the first day of 
January next, be admitted to entry in our ports 
with cargoes of the growth, manufactare or pro 
duction of any part of the world, on the same 
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terms, asto daties, imposts, an‘ charges, as vorre!s 


of the United States with their cargoes: and our | zens 


vessels will be admitted to the same advant»ges in 
British porte, entering therein on the same terms 
as British vessels. Should oo order in council dis- 
turb this legislative arrangement, the late act or 
the British Parliament, by which Great Britain is 
brought within the terms proposed by the act of 
Yongress ofthe Ist Merch, 1817, it is hoped, will 
be productive of benefit to both countries. 

A slight interruption of diplomatic intercourse, 
which occurred between this Government and 
France, | am bappy to say, has been terminated, 
and our Minister thers has been received. It is 
therefore unnecessary to refer, now, to the cir- 
cumstances which ‘ed to that interruption. | 
need not expresa to you the sincere satisfaction 
with which we shall welcome the arrival of 
another Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni 
potentiary from a sister republic, to which we 
have so long been, and still remain, bound by the 
strongest ties of amity. 

Shortly after | had entered upon the discharge 
of the Executive duties, | was apprized that a 
war-steamer, belonging to the German Empire, 
was being fitted out in the harbor of New-York, 
with the aid of some of our naval officers, render- 
ed under the permission of the late Secretary of 
the Navy. This permission was granted during 
an armistice between that Empire and the King- 
dom of Denmark, which had been engaged in the 
Schleswig Holstein war. Apprehensive that this 

act of intervention, on our part, might be viewed 
asa violation of our neutral obligations, incurred 
by the Treaty with Denmark, and of the provis 


ions of the act of Congress of April 20, 1815, I di- | 


rected that no further aid should be rendered by 
any agent or officer of the Navy; and I instructed 


the Secretary of State toapprize the Minister ofthe | to disturb them. 


German Empire accredited to this Government, of 
my determination to execute the law of the United 
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though the crime charged to have been committed 


in th 
our opinions on the sabdject of national soverei«uty 


case is held odioas, as being in conflict with | course toward all other American States 


I recommend the observance of the same 
The 
United States stand as the great American 


jwer 
and personal freedom, there is no prohibitive of it | to which, as their natural ally and friend, they 
or pucishment for it provided in any act of Con- will always be disposed first to look for mediation 


our criminal code is therefore recommended to 
your consider=tion 

I have ecru; alously aveided any interference i 
toe wareand contentions which have recently dis- 
tracted Europe. 

During the 
Hungary, there seemed to be a prospect that the 
latter might become an independent nation. How- 
ever faint that prospect at the time appeared, | 
thought it my duty, in accordance with the gen 
eral sentiment of the American people, who 
deeply sympathized with the Magyar yatriots, to 


stand prepared, upon the contingency of the es- 


tablishment by her of a permanent Government 
to be the first to welcome independent Hungary 
into the family of nations. For this purpose, I 
invested an agent, then in Earope, with power to 
declare our willingness promptly to recognize her 
independence, in the event of her ability to sus 
tain it. The powerful intervention of Russia, in 
the contest, extinguished the hopes of the strug- 
gling Magyars. The United States did not, at 
any time, interfere in the contest; but the feelings 
of the nation were strongly enlisted in the cause, 
and by the sufferings of a brave people, who had 
made a gallant though unsuccessfal effort to be 
free 

Oar claims apon Portage! have been, during 
the past year, prosecated with renewed visor, 
and it has been my object to employ every effort 
of bonoreble diplomacy to procare their adjast 
ment. Our jate Chargé d'Affaires at Lisbon, 
Hon. George W. Hopkins, made able and 
getic, but unsaccessful, efforts to settle these 
pleasant matters of controversy, and to obtai: 
demaity for the wrongs which were the subjects 
of complaint. Oar present Chargé d'Affairos at 
that Court will, also, bring to the prosecation of 
these claims ability and zeal. The revolationary 
aod distracted condition of Portugal, in past times, 
has bees represented as one of the leading caures 
of her delay in indemaifying our saffering citi 
But | most now aay it is matter of pri 
fognd regret that these c!sime have not yet bee 
settied. The omission of Portugal to do jastics t 
the American ciaimants bas now assuled a cha:- 
acter so grave and serious, that I ahall short 
meke it the subject of a special mesaage to Con 
gress, with a view to sach ultimate acticn as ifs 
wisdom and patriotism may suggest. 

With Raasia, Austris, Prussie, Sweden, De 
mark, Belgiam, the Netheriands, aod the [talian 
States, we etill maintain our accustomed amica 
ble relat ons. 

Daring the recent revelations ia the Papal 
States, our Chargé 4’ Affaires at Rome has been 
unable to present his letter of credence, which, 
indeed, he was directed by my predecessor to 
withhold until he should receive farther orders.— 
Such was tho unsettied condition of things in 
those States, that it was not deemed expedient 
to give nim any instructions on the subject of pre 
seuting his credentia! letter different from those 
with which he had been furnished by the late Au- 
ministration, antil the 25th of June last; when, 
in couseqaence of the want of accurate information 
ofthe exact state of things, at that distance from 
us, he was instracted to exercise hie own discre- 
tionin presenting himself to the then »xiating 
Government, if, in his jadgment sulliciently stable; 
or if not, to await furtherevents. Since that pe- 
riod Rome bas undergone another revolation, aod 
he abides the establishment of a Government suf- 
ficiently permacent to justify him in opening di- 
plomatic intercourse with it. J 

With the Republic of Mexico it is our true pol 
icy to cultivate the most friendly relations. Since 
the ratification of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hi 
dalgo, nothing has occurred of a serious character 
A faithful observance of the 
treaty, and asincere respect for her rights, cannot 
fail to secure the lasting confidence and friend- 


ener 
un 





yn 


States, and to maintain tho faith of treaties with | ship of that Republic. The Message of my pre- 
all nations. The correspondences which ensued | decessor to the House of Hepresentatives, of the 


between the Department of State and the Minis- 
ter of the German Empire, is herewith laid before 
you. The execution of the lawand the observ 
ance of the treaty were deemed by me to be due 
tothe honor of the country, as well as to the 
sacred obligations of the Constitution. [ shal! 


8th of February last, commuticating, in compli- 
ance with a reaolation of that body, a copy of a 
paper called a Protocol), signed at Queretaro on 
the 30th of May, 1848, by the Commissioners of 
the United States and the Minister of Foreign Af- 
faira of the Mexican Government, having been a 


not fail to pursue the same course, shoulda similar | subject of correspondence between the Depart 


Case arise with any other nation. Having avowed 
the opinion, on taking the oath of office, that, in 
disputes with conflicting foreign Governmenta, it 
is our interest, not less than our duty, to remain 
strictly neutral, I shall not abandon it. You wil 
perceive, from the correspondence submitted to 
you, in connection with this subject, that the course 
adopted in this case has been properly regarded 
by the belligerent powers interested in the matter 
Although a Mioister of the United States to the 
German Empire was appointed by my prelecea- 
sor, in August, 1848, and has, for along time, bee; 
in attendance, at Frankfort-on-the Maine; and a! 
though a Minister, appointed to represent that 
Empire, was received and accredited here, yet 1 
such Government as that of the German Empire 
has bee.. defluitively constitated. Mr. Donele cn, 
our He presentative at Fraokfort, remained thore 


several months, in the oxpectation that a union of 
the German States, under one Constitation or 
form of G ument, might, at length, be organ 
ized. it is Selioved, by those well acquainted 


relations between Prussia and 
many, that no such union can be, 


with the exiatin 
the Scat « 








permanen:ly, eateblished without her codperation 
in the eve. t«f toe formation of such a union, and 

the organiza'io a central power in Germany, 
of which she s i form a part, it would become 

necessary to withdraw our Minister at Berlin; 
bat while Prossia exiete ae an independent King- 
dom, and dip omatte relations are maintained with 





her, there can be no necessity for the contiauance | 
of the mission to Fraukfort. I have, there! re, 
recalied Mr. Donelson, and directed the archives 


of the leganoo, at Frankfort, to be transferred to 
the Americs) legation at Berlin. 
Having bow apprized that a considerable num- 


ber of adventurers were engaged in fitting out « 
military expedition, within the United States 





against a foreien country ; and believing, from the 
best information | could obtain, that it was des- 
tined to invade the Island of Cuta, | deemod it 
due to the friendly relations existing between the 
United States and Spain; to the treaty between 
the two nations ; to the laws of the United States, 
and, above all, to the American honor, to exert 





the lawful authority of this Government in gap 

pressing the expedition and preventing the in- 
vasion. To this end I issaed a prociamation, ex 

joining it upon the officers of the United States, 
civil and milisary, to use all lawfai meas withis 
their power. A copyof that proclamation ie | 
with submitted. 
pressed. Solong astheact of Songress 
20th of April, 


of 


it 
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ment of State and the Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of that Republic accred- 
ited to this Government, a transcript of that cor 
respondence is herewith submitted. 

The Commissioner on the part of the United 
States fur marking the boundary between the two 
republics, though delayed in reaching San Diego 
by unforseen obstacles, arrived at that place with- 
in ashort period after the time required by the 
treaty, and was there joinedby the Commissioner 
on the part of Mexico. They entered upon their 
duties; and, at the date of the latest intelligence 
from that quarter, some progress had been made 
in the survey. The expenses incident to the or- 
ganization of the commiasion, and to its convey. 
ance to the point where its a were to be- 
gin, have so mach reduced the fund rppropriated 
by Oongress, that a further sum, to cover the 
eherges which must be incurred ¢uring the pres 
ent fiscn! year, will be necessary. The great 
leugth of frontier along which the boundary ex 
tends, the nature of the adjacent territory, and 
the difficulty of obtaining supplies, except at or 
near the extremes of the line, render it also indis- 
pensable that a liberal provision should be made 
to meet the necessary charges during the fiscal 
year ending on the 30th of June, 1851. I accord- 
ingly recommend this subject to your attention 

in the adjastment of the claims of American cit- 
zens on Mexico, provided for by the jate treaty, 
she employment of coungel, on the part of the Gov- 
ernmeut, may become important tor the purpose 
ol assisting the Commissionera in protecting the 
interests of the United Statos. IL recommend this 
subject to the early and favorable considecation of 
Conrress 

Jomplaints have been made in regard to the in- 
efficiency of the means provided by the Goveru- 
ment of New Grenava for transporting the Unite 
Siates Mail across the Isthmus of Pansma, par 
suant to our Postal Convention with that Repub- 
lic, of the 6th of March, 1844. Ou: Chargé d’Af- 
faires at Bogota bas been directed to make sach 
representations to the Government of New Gren- 
ada as will, it is hoped, lead to a prompt remove! 
of this cause of compiaint. 

The sanguivary civil war with which the Re- 
pablic of Venezuela bas for some past been rav- 
i, has been brought to aciose. La its progress 
© rights of some of our citizens resident or 
trading there have been violated. The restora- 


ro re. | tion of order willafford the Venezuelian Govern- 
The expedition bas been sup | ment an opportunity to examine and redress 

, the | these grievances, and others of longer standing, 
isis, which owes its existence to | which our representatives at Caraccas hav: 


the law of nations, and to the policy of Washing- | hitherto ineffoctually urged upon the attention of 
ton himself, shal! remain on our statute-book, I | that Government. 


hold it to be the duty of the Executive faithfally 
to obey its injunctions. 

While this expedition was in progress, 1 was 
informed that a foreigner who claimed our protec- 
tion had been clandeatinely, and, ac was #ap posed, 
forcibly carried off in a vessel from New-Orleans 

















to the island of Cubs. [immediately caused each 
steps to betsken as | thoerht necessary, in ons 
the information I had received should prove oor. 
rect, to vindicate the hover of the coantry, aud the 
Fight of every pereon seeking an aeyium our 
soil to the protection of oar fawe. The persons 


alleged to have been abducted was prompt y ro 


stored, aud the circumstances of the case are now 
about to undergo investigation before a jadicial 
tribunal. I would respectfully suggest that, al- 


} wih 


The extension of the coast of the United States 
oa the Pacific, and the unexampied rapidity witl 
Which the inhabitants of California, exp ; 
are lnocreasing in 


isily. 
new 
ot 


numbers, bave imparted 
consequence to ovr relations with the 

countries whose territories border upon that 
ooean. It is probable that the urse be 
tween thase countries and our possessions in that 
quarter, particularly with the Republic of Chili, 
ecome extensive and mata advantage 
in proportion as California ana Oregon shai! in- 
Creasetn population aud weaitl itis desirable, 
therefore, that thie Government should do every 

thiog in its power to foster and strengthen its re 


inter 
inte 


us 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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lations with those States, and that the spirit of | 


amity between us should be mutual and cordial 


I 


| gress The expediency of sapplying this defect in | and assistance, in the event of any collision be- 


tween them and any European nation. 
we may 
without entangling ourselves in foreign wars or 
unnecessary controversies. Whenever the faith 


As such, 


| of our treaties with any of them shall require our 
late conflict between Austria and | 


interference, we must necessarily interpose. 

A Convention hes been negotiated with Braz 
prov 
that Government, and it will be submi'ted to the 
Seuate. Since the leat Session of Congress, we 
have received an Envoy Extraordinary and Mio 
ister Pionipotentiary from that Empire, and cur re- 
lations with it are fouuded upon the most amicable 


dar 
| anderetanding 


Your attention is earnestly invited to «n emend 
men: of our existing laws relating to tho African 
Bleve Trade, with aview to the effectual sup- 
pression of that barbarous traflic. 
denied that this trade is still, in part, carried on 
by roeans of vessels built in the United States, 
and owned or navigated by some of wur citizers. 
The correspondence between the Department of 
State and the Minister and Consul of the United 
States at Rio de Janeiro, which has from time to 
time been laid beture Congress, represeuts that it 
is a customary device to evade the penalties of 
our laws by means of see-letters. Veorsels sold 


in Brazil, when proviied with such papers by tne | 


Consul, instead of returning tothe United States 
for a new register, proceed, at once, to the coast 
of Africa, for the purpose of obtaining cargoes 
of siaves. Mach additional information, of the 
stme character, bas recently been transmit- 
ted to the Department of State. It has not been 
wasidered the policy of cur laws to subject an 
American citizen who, in a foreign country par- 
chases a vessel built in the United States, to the 
inconvenience of seading ber home for a new re- 
gister, before permitting her to proceed on a voy 
age. Any alteration of the laws, which might 
have atendency to impede the free transfer of 
property in vessels between our citizens, or the 
free navigation of those vessels botween different 
parts of the world, when employed in lawful com- 
m-roe, should be well and cautiously considered ; 
but [ trast that your wisdom will devies a methed 
»y which our general policy, ia this respect, may 
bo preserved, and at the same time the abuse of 
our fieg, by means of sea-letters, in the manner in- 
dicated, may be prevented. 

Having ascertaiaed that there is no prospect of 
the retoion of the five States of Central Ameriza, 
which formerly composed the Republic of that 
name, we have separately negotiated with some 
of them Treaties o’ Amity and Commerce, which 
will be laid before the Senate. 

A contract having beea concladed with the State 
of Nicaragua, by » Company composed of Ameri 
can citizens for the purpose of coustracting a ship 
canal throagh the territory of that State, to con- 
nect the Atiantic and Pacific Oceans, I have di- 
rected the negotiation of a Treaty with Nicara- 
gua, pledging both Goveruments to protect those 
who shal! engage in and perfect the work. All 
other nations are invited by the State of Nicara 
guato enter into the same Treaty stipulations 
with her; and the benefit to be derived by each 
from such an arrangement will be the protecti.o 
of this great inter-oceanic communication against 
auy power which might seek to obstruct it, or to 
monopolize its advantages. All States entering 
into auch a Treaty will enjoy the right of passage 
through the canal on payment of the same tolls. 

The work, if constructed under these guaran- 
tees, will become a bond of peace, instead of a 
subject of contention and strife, between the na 
tions of the earth. Should the great maritime 
States of Europe consent to this arrangement, 
(and we have no reason to suppose that & propo- 
sition so fair and honorable will be opposed by 
any,) the energies of their people and oura will co- 
Sperate in promoting the success of the enter- 

rise. I do not recommend any eppropriation 
rom the National Treasury for this purpose, nor 
do | believe that such an appropriation is neces- 
sary. Private enterprise, if properly protected, 
will complete the work, should it prove to be fea- 
sible. The parties who have procured the charter 
from Nicaragua, for its. construction, desire no as- 
sistance from this Government beyond its protec- 
tion; and they profess that, having examined the 
proposed lire of communication, they will be ready 
to commence the undertaking whenever that pro- 
tection shall be extended to them. Should there 
appear to be reason, On examining the whole evi- 
dence, to entertain a serious doubt of the practi- 
cability of constructing each a canal, that doubt 
could be speedily solved by an actual exploration 
of the route. 

Should such a work be constructed, under the 
common protection of all nations, for equal bene- 
fite to all, it would be neither jast nor expedient 
that any great maritime State should command 
the communication. The territory through which 
the canal may be opened ought to be freed from 
the claims of any foreign power. No such power 
should occupy position that would enable it 
hereatier to exercise so controlling an influence 
over the commerce of the world, or to obstruct a 
highway which ought to be dedicated to the com- 
mon usss of mankind. 

The routes across the Isthmus, at Tehuantepec 
and Panama, are aleo worthy of our serious con- 
sideration. They did not fail to engage the at- 
tention of my predecessor. The negotiator of the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was iaostracted to 
offer a very large sum of money for the rigit of 
transit across the Iethmusof Tehuantepec. The 
Mexican government did not accede to the propo- 
sition for the purchase of the right of way, proba 
biy because it had already contracted with private 
individuals for the construction of & passage from 
the Guasacuaieco river to Tebuantepec. I shail 
not renew any proposition to purchase, for money, a 
right which ought to be equally secured to all na- 
tions, on paymentof a reasonable toll to the owners 
of ths improvement, who would, doubtless, be well 
contented with that compensation and the guar- 
antee, of the maritime States of the world, in sep- 
arate treaties negotiated with Mexico, binding 
her and them to protect those who should con- 
struct the work. Such guarantees would do more 
to secure the completion of the communication 
through the territory of Mexico than any other 
reasonable consideration that could be offered ; 
and as Mexico herself would be the greatest gain- 


er by the opening of this commanicatiou between | 
the Gulf and the Pacific Ovean, it is presumed | 


that she would not hesitate to yield her aid, in 
the manner proposed, to accomplish sn improve 
ment so important to her own best interests. 

We have reason to hope that the proposed Rail- 
road acroas the Isthmus at Panama will be sac- 
cessfully constructed, under the protection of the 
Inte treaty with New Grenada, ratified an‘ ex- 


changed by my predecessor on the 10th day of 


June, 1848, which guarantees the perfect neutrali- 


| ty of the Isthmus, and the rights of sovereignty 


and property cf New Grenada over thet territory, 
“with a view thatthe free transit from ocean to 
oeean may not bs interrapted or embarrassed” 
daring the existence of the treaty. Itis our policy 
to encourage every practicable route across the 
Isthmus, which coonecis North and South Ameri- 
ca, either by Railroad or Canal, which the energy 
and enterprise of our citizens may indace them 
to complete ; and I consider it obligatory upon me 
to adopt that policy, especially in consequence of 
the absolute necessity of facilitating intercourse 
with our »ossessions on the Pacific. 


Vv 





The position of the Sandwich Islands, with re- 
| ference to the territory of the United States on the 
Pacific; the success of oar persevering and bene- 
volent citizens who have repaired to that remote | 


often kindly mediate in their behalf. | 


ding for the eetisfactionof American claims on | 


It ia not to be | 





| thousand 


| Mexico, 


| the revenue. 











| should abstain from the iutroduction of those ex- 





them to adopt a system of government end laws 
suited to their capacity ard wants; and the use 
made by cur numerous whale-ships of the harbors | 
of the islands as pleces of resort for obtaining re- 
freshments and repairs, all combice to render their 
destiny peculixriy interesting to as. It is cur duty 
to encourage the suthorities of those islands in | 
their efforts to improve end elevate the moral and 


quarter in christianizing t! e natives and in‘acing | 


political condition of the tuhebitants; and we | 
should make reasoneble allowances for tre diffou!l- 
é eparable from this task. We desire that 





6 may maintain their independence, and 
ther nations should concur With os this 
sentiment. Wecouldin no event be ind ferent | 
to their passing wader the dominion of any other 
St«tes have in | 


In 


power. The principal! commercis 
this a common interest, and it is to be hoped that | 
no one of them will attempt co interpose cbstacies | 


to the entire independesce of the isienda. 

The receipts into the Treasury for the fiscal | 
year ending on the 30th «+f June Jast, were, in 
Cash, forty-eight millions eight hucdred ene thirty 
thousand ninety-seven dollara and fifty ccnts, 
($48,830,097 50,) aod in Treasury notes funded, 
ten millions eight handred and thirty-three thou 
sand doliare, ($10,833,000,) making an aggregate | 
of fifty-nine millions six hundred and sixty-three | 
thousand ninety-seven dollars and fifty cents, | 
($59,663,097 50;) and the expenditures for the | 
same time were, in cash, forty-six millions seven | 


bandred and ninety eight thousand six hundred 
and sixty-seven dollers ard eighty-two cents, 
($46,798,667 82,) and ia Treasury notes funded, | 
ten millions eight hucdred and thirty-three thou- 
sacd dollars, ($10 833,000,) making an aggregate 
of fifty-seven millions six handred and thirty-one | 
thousand six hundred and sixty seven dollars and 
cig hty-two cents, ($57.631,0¢7 82) 

The accounts and estimates which wil! be sub- 
mitted to Congress in the Report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, show that thee will probably be 
a deficit, occasioned by the expenses of the Mex- | 
ican War and Treaty, on the lst day of July next, | 
of five millions eight hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand one hundred and twenty-one dollars and | 
sixty-six cents, ($5,828,121 66,) and on the 1st day 
of July, 1851, of ten millions five hundred and for- | 
ty-seven thousand and ninety-two dollars and sev- | 
enty-three cents, ($10,547,092 73,) making in the | 
whole a probable deficit, to be provided for, of six- | 
teen millions three hundred and seventy-five | 

two hundred and fourteen dollars | 

and thirty-nine cents, (#16,375,214 39.) The 
extraordinary expenses of the War with | 
and the purchase of California and | 
New-Mexico, exceed in amount this deficit, to-| 
gether with the loans heretofore made for those | 

objects. I therefore recommend that authority be 

given to borrow whatever sum may be necessary 
to cover that deficit. I recommend the observance | 
of strict economy in the appropriation and expen- | 
diture of public money. | 

I recommen’ a revision of the existing taviff, | 
and its adjustment on a basis which may augment 
{ do not doubt the right or daty of 
Congress to evcourage domestic indastry, which 
is the great source of national as well as individual 
wealth and prosperity. I look to the wiedom and 
patriotism of Congress for the adoption of a system 
which may place home labor, at lxst, ona sure aud 
permanent hooting, and, by due encouragement of 
manufacturas, give a new snd increased stimulus 
to sgriculture, and promote the deve'opment of 
our vast resontces and the extension of cur com- 
merce. Believing that to the attainment of these 
ends (as well as the necsssary augmentation of | 
the revenue and the prevention of frauds) a sya- | 
tem of specific daties is best adapted, | strongly 
recommend to Congress the adoption of that sys- 
tem, fixing the duties at rates h gh enough to af- 
ford substantial and sufficient evcouragement to 
our owa industry, and at the sanie time so ad- 
justed as to insure stability. 

The question of the continuance of the Sab 
Treaeury system is respectfally submitted to the 
wisdom of Congress. If coutinned, important mod- 
ifications of it appear to be indispensable. 

For furcher details and views on the above and 
other matters connected with commerce, the 
finances, and revenue, | refer to the Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Nodirect eid has been given by the General 
Government to the improvement of agriculture, 
except by the expenciture of small sums for the 
collection and publication of agricultural statistics, 
and for some chemical! analyses, which have been, 
thus far, paid for out of the Patent Fund. This 
aid is, in my opinion, wholly inadequate. To give 
to this leading branch of American industry the 
encouragement which it merite, I respectfully re- 
commend the establishment ofan Agricultural Bu- 
reau, to be connected with the Department of the 
Interior. To elevate the social condition of the 
agriculturist, to increase his proaperity, and to ex- 
tend his means of usefuiness to his country by 
multiplying his sources of information, should be 
the study of every statesman, anda primary ob 
ject with every legislator. 

No civi! government having been provided by 
Congress for California, the people of that Territo- 
ry, impeiled by the necessities of their political 
condition, recently met in convention, for the pur- 
pose of forming a constitution and State govern- 
meat, which. the latest advices give me reason to 
suppose, hag beon accomplished ; and it is believed 
they will shortly apply for tho admiesion of Cali- 
fornia into the Union, asa sovereign Btate. Should 
such be the case, and shou'd their constitution be 
conformable to the requisitions uf the Constitution 
of the United States, I recommend their applica- 
tion to the favorable consideration of Congress. 

The people of New- Mexico will alao, it is be- 
lieved, at vo very distant pericd present them- 
seives for admission into the Union. Preparatory 
to the admission of California and New-Mexico, 
the people of each will have instituted for them- 
seives a Republican fi rm of Government, “laying 
its foundation in such principles, and organizing | 
its powers in such form asto them shall seem } 
most litely to effect their safety and happiness.” 

By awaiting their action, all causes of aneasi- 
ness may be avoided, and confidence and kiad 
feeling preserved. With a view of maintaining 
the harmony and tranquillity so deer to all, we 





citing topics of a seetional character which have 
hitherto produced painful apprehensions in the 
public mind; and I repeat the solemn warning of 
the first and most illustrious of my predecessors 
against furnishing “ any ground for characterizing 
parties by geographical discriminations.’’ : 

A Collector has been appointed at San Francis- 
co, under the act of Congress extending the reve- 
nue laws over California, and measures have been 
taken to organize the Custom-Houses at that and 
the other ports mentioned in that act, at the ear- 
liest period practicable. The Collector proceeded 
overland, and edvices have not yet been received 
of his arrival at San Francisco. Meanwhile, it is 
understood that the customs have continued to bs 
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coast, the speedy erection ich j 
mended by « ur rapidly foumecin he _— ntly 
J bave transferred the Ind an ered 
Upper Missouri and Council Bioffs + 8 from 
and Salt Lake; and have caused two be Santa 7, 
sub-agents in the vaileys of the Gila SPP oined 
mento, and San Joaquin rivers. Still f Be Seer. 
provisions will be necessary for the ff ther logy 
successia’ extension of our system of Tadis ~ 
tercou’se over the new Territories Mdias 

I recommend the establishment of a } 
in California, as it wil!, in my opini a — mx 
portant facilities to those engeges ., = diz 
Welles tou the Government ip oat 
the mineral lands. a duaporitice y 

i See cocomnan’ toat commissiy 
zed by Congress, to examine 
validity of the present cabeisting we . 12 the 
California and New Me Xico; and ¢t oe ee in 
be made for the esteblishment of off oe cprision 
or Geners! in New Mexico, Ca ents “enna 
gon, ana for the surveying and bringing i On- 
ket the public landa in those Territorite mar. 
ands, remote in position and difficult of Those 
ought to be disposed of on terms libera were 
especially favoracie to the early emigr ~ehe 

In order that tur situation ang charantee of t 

California may be 

& Rg Oogica! 
"nected with the 


be Orgrsi. 


ascertained, | recommend that 
miugrelegies exploration be co 
inear surve5s, and that the mi 

vided into smal! lots suitable for min nns oe > 
disposed of, by sale or lease, so as ty oe _ be 
zens &b opportunity of procuring ¢ Sitmen > 
right of property in the soil. Thig wo d - ped 
be as imporiant to the success of Mining ag ~ hn 


ricuitural pursuits. 
The great mizeral wealth of Crlifornia, e; 


advantages which its ports acd part d the 
- 4 re 
of Oregon, afford to commerce, especially w; - ee 






islands of the Pacific and Indian Q, 
populous regions of Erstern Asis, make it corsa: 
thatthere wiliarise, in a few years, lirve a 
we ous communities on our Western ¢ om 

» therefore, becomes important that a line of com, 
municetion, the best and most expeditious whick 
the nature of the country will edmit, shou'd } 
opened, within the territory of the Unite 8: — 

om the uavigable waters of the “Atlan \ 
or the Gulf of Mexico to the Pecifie, 0 om 
ion, as elicited and expressed by two large a 

spectab!e Conventions, lately sssembled a: 8 
L 1 at St. 
w 


eans, ar 


vais and Memphis, points to a railroad as thes 
hich, if practicable, will best meet the » shes 
and wants of the country. But while this, jf i, 
success{ul operation, would be a work of great 
national importance, and of a value to the coup. 
try which it would be difficult to estimate t ought 
also to be regarded as an undertskine of vast 
maguitude and expense, and one which mus: f 
it be, indeed, practicable, encounter many dif. 
ficulties in its construction and use. Therefore to 
avoid failare and disappointment; to enable 
Congress to judge whether, in the condition 
of the country through which it mugt pas 
the work be feasible, and if it be found so, wheth 
er it should be undertaken as a national! improve 
ment or left to individual enterprise ; and in the 
latter alternative, what aid, if any, ought to beex. 
tended to it by the Government, | recommend xg 
a preliminary measure a careful reconnoissance 
of the several proposed toutes by a scientific 
corps, and a report as to the pract icebility of ms 
king such a road, with an estimate of the cost of 
its construction and support. 

For further views on these aud other matters 
connected with the duries of the Home Depar 
ment, I refer you to the Report of the Secret 
the Interior. 

I recommend early appropriations for continuing 
the river and harbor improvements that have been 
already begun, and also for the construction of 
those tor which estimates have been made, as well 
as for examinations and estimates preparatory 
the commencemeni of sach others as the wants of 
the country, and especially the advance of or 
population over new districts, and the ex:ensio 
of commerce, may render necessary. An ésti- 
mate of the amount which can be advantageously 
expended within the next fiscal year, under the 
direction of the Bureau of Topographical Engi 
neers, accompanies the Report of the Secretary of 
War, to which I respectfully invite the attentica 
of Congress. 

The cession of territory made by the late treaty 
with Mexico has greatiy extended our exposed 
frontier, and rendered its defense more cifficalt. 
The treaty bas also brought us under obligations » 
Mexico, tocomply with which a military force # 
requisite. Bat our military esteblishment is oot 
materially changed, as to its ¢flicieacy, from te 
condition in which it stood before the commence 
ment of the Mexican war. Some additions 
will therefore be necessary ; and I recommendw 
the favorable consideration of Congress an increas 
in the several corpgof the army at our distut 
W eastern posts, as proposed in the accompanying 
Report of the Secretery of War. 

Great embarrassment has resulted from te 
effect, in the army, heretofore given to brevet ut 
staff commissions. The views of the Secretery© 
War, on this subject, xre deemed important, mi 
if carried into effect will, it is believed, promoe 
the harmony of the service. The plan propored 
for retiring disabled officers, and providing &° Uy 
lum for such of the rack and file ae from age, 
wounds, and other infirmities occssioned by se 
vice, have become unfit to perform their resper § 
ive duties, is recommended as a means oF incre 
ing the efficiency of the army, and as an ect of 
tice, due from a gratefal country to the tan 
soldicr F 

The accompanying Report of the Becretey® 
the Navy presents a full and sstisiactory coves 
of the condition and cperations of the Naval = 
vice during the past year. Our citizenr*" ” 
in the legitimate pursuita of comme se 
joyed its benefits. Wherever cur uatooal Ve 
sels have gone they have been received soe 
respect, our officers have been treated with 
ness and courtesy, and they have, 02 ws rs 
sions, pursued a course of strict neutrality, © 
cordance with the policy of oar Government. s 

The naval force at present in commission Oe 
large a8 is admissible, with the number 0! 
authorized by Congress to be employed. -~ 

I invite your attention to the peeeqerrrrTh 
of the Secretary of the Navy on the sabje 
reorganization of the wo” in its various # i“ 
of officers, and the eatablishing of ® = wait 
for euch of the officers as are disqualified “or 
and effective service. Should Congress. 
some auch measure as is recommended, tt 
greatly increase the effiziency of the Navy, 
reduce its expenditures. 

I also ask your attention 
by him in reference to the em ployme 
steamers, and in regard to the contracts 
transportation of the United States mails, “f 
operation of the system upon the prosperity ° 
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collected there by officers acting under the mili- | D&vy- 14, 1% 
tary authority, as they were Sorts the adminis. | By an act of Caagress, pemee Angee 
tration of my predecessor. It will, I think, be | provision was mate +> Dalia a. oat Oreg~ 
expedient to conform the collections thus made, | mail accommodations to Calirnis te that Bf 
and direct the avails, (after such allowances as | Exertione have beea egy mage the i 
Congress may think tit to authorize,) to bs expend- | but the Ramee poovicions af Se re ‘il ad 
ed within the Territo y, or to be paid into the Trea- | q@acy of the wg“ * yer ty > ane af 
sury, for the purpose of me sting appropriations for | tien of our post office laws to the pre fon 
the improvement of its rivers and harbors. country, and the measure of compe: red wit & 
A party engsged on the coast survey was dis-| vices wey one California re 
patched to Oregon in Janvary last. According to Prices of labor and rents in Califor acs 
the Istest advices, they had “not left California ; | those exertions, in a great degree, on by ue 


and directions have been given to them, as #0o0n as | 
they sha!l have fixed on the sites of the two light- | 
houses, and the buoys authorized to be constructed 
and placed in Oregon, to proceed without delay to | 
make reconvoissancesof the mostimportant points | 


on the coast of California, and especially to exam- [ 


ine and determine on sites for light-houses onthat 


More particular and efficient previaic 
required on this subject. 2 

Phe act of 1845, r ‘ducing postage, bes / 
its operations during four years, ne ai 
fully showing that the income from - eat 
postage is sufficient to sustain the whole ¢! 
of the service of the Post-Office Dep 
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t of transportation ia mail steamers on the lines from New 


incloding the ow and:om Panama to Astoria, which have not beenconsid- 


forks t Se be ; 
lon * ‘ngress as properly belonging to the mail service. 


se A ubmitted to the wisdom « f Congress. whether a fu'ther redaction of 

tad hoald not now be mate, more particalerly on the letter correspon? 
postage nie should be relieved from the unjust burtben of tras, orting and 
oe she fracked matrer of Congress, for whieh public service provisi: n 


ety ge ade from the Treasury. | coufidently believe that a chenee mas 
oe — reducing ali single-letter postege to the vnifurm rate of fv. 
ssiciy S* irdless of distance, without thereby imposing any greater tax 
conte, reg hemes. than would constitute a very moderate compensation fur 
nie | 2 te vice; aud 1 therefore respectfully recommend suc’ areduct 


Coozress prefer to abolish the fraoking privilege entirely, it seems 
ole vhat no demand on the Treasury would result from the prposed r 
a of postage. Whether sny further diminution should now be made,o 
—_ - of the reduction to five cents, which I have recommended, should be 

— aro is submitted to your decision. 

,~* the commencement of the last session of Congress, a Postal Treat 

Saco -a? Britain bas deen received and ratifie?, and auch regulations have 
sone — by the Post Office Departments of the two countries, in pursu 
pony nam as to carry its provisions into falloperation. The attempt 
is same arrangement, through England,to France, has:ot been 
but the purpose has been abandoned. 

For e partica'ar statement of the condition of the Post Office Department 

other matters connected with thet branch of the public services, | refer you 

ym Report of the Postmaster General. / 
at - the act of the 3d of March, 1849,a Board was constituted to make ar- 

: J. ments for taking the seventh census ; composed of the Secretary of 
rie “the Atterney General, and the Postmaster General; and it was made 
th dat -of this Board “to prepare and cause to be printed sach forma and 
-_ i ~ as might be necessary for the full enumeration of the inhabitants 
ie 0 ited States; and also proper forms and schedules for collecting in 
o te ) ediles ander proper beads, such information as to mi’ es, agricul- 
an nares, manufsctures, education, and other topics, as would exhibit 
cane, poy f the pursuits, industry, education, and resources of the country.” 
full ye fog he sined apon the Census Board, thos established, having been pe 
—_ ed it vow rests with Congress to enact a law for carrying into effect the 
po of the Constitution which requires an actual enumeration of the 
a e of the United States within the ensuing year. 
Pr Amend the daties assigned by the Constitution to the General Government 
ne of | and limited application, but not, on that account, the leas obli- 
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ance of that 
go extend + 
eqaally socceesfal ; 


i e of loca ; " 
oa [allude to the trust committed to Congres#, ss the exclusive legis 
Geor and sole guardien of the interesta of the District of C:lumbia. I beg 


to commend these interests to your kind attestion. As the National Metrop 
lig. the City of Washington mast be an object of general interest ; and, founde: 
as it was under the auspices of bim whose immortal! nate it bears, its cleime 
to the fostering care of Congress present themselves with addi ional strength. 
Whatever can contribute to its prosperity must enlist the feelings of its Con- 
atitutional guardians, and command their favorable consideration. _ 

Our Government is one of limited powers, and its successful administration 
eminently depends on the confinement of each of its codrdinate brench«s 
within its own appropriate sphere. The first section of the Constitation or- 
dains that “ All legislative powers toerein granted shall be vested in a Cor- 
gress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Represeutativos.” The Executive has euthority to recommend (not to dic- 
tate) mea ures to Cougress. Having performed that duty, the Executive De- 
partment of the Governmen*® cannot rightfally contro! the decision of Con- 
gress on any subject of legislation, until that decision shall have been offici- 
ally sabmitted to the President for approval. The check provided by the 
Constitution, in the clause conferring the qualified veto, will never be 
exercised by me, except in the cases contemplated by the fathers of the Re- 
public. I view it as anextreme mersure, to be resorted to only in extraordi- 
nary cases—as where it may become necessary to defend the executive 
against the encroachments of the legislative power, or to prevent hasty and 
inconsiderate or unconstitutional legislation. By cautiously confining this rem- 
edy within the sphere prescribed to it in the cotemporanecus expositions of 
the framers of the Constitution, the will of the people, legitimately exprese- 
ed on al! subjects of fegis‘atinn, throagh their constitutional organs, the Sen- 
ators and Representatives of the United States, will have its full effect. As 
indispensable to the preservation of our system of self-government, the in- 
dependence of the Representatives ofthe States and the people is guaranteed 
by the Constitution; and they owe no responsibility to any human powe: 
but their coostituents. By holding the Representative responsible only two 
the peop'e, and exemptivg him from all other influences, we elevate 
the character of the constituent and quicken his sense of responsibility 
to his country. It is under these circumstances only that the elector 
can fee! that, in the choice of the law maker, he is himself, truly, 2 com- 
ponsnt part of the sovereign power of the nation. With equal care we 
should defend to study the rights of Executive and Judicial Depart- 
ments. Our Government can only be preserved in ita purity by the sup- 
pression and entire elimination of every claim or tendency of one codrdinate 
branch to encroachment upon another. With the strict observance of this 
rule aud the other injunctions of the Constitution—with a sedulous incul 
cation of that respect and love for the Union of the States, which our fathers 
cherished and enjoined upon their children, and with the aid of that over- 
ruling Providence which has eo long and so kindly guarded our liberties 
and institutions, we may reasonably expect to transmit them with their 
innumerable blessings to the remoteat posterity. 

Bat attachment to the union of the States should be habitually fostered in 
every American heart.—For more than helf a centary, during which king- 
doms and empires have fallen, this Unionhas stood anshaken. The patricts who 
formed it have long since descended to the grave; yet still it remains, he proa 
dest monament to their memory, and the object of affection and admiration 
with every one worthy to bear the American name. In my judgment, its 
diesolution would be the greatost of calamities, and to avert that should be 
the stody of every American. Wpon its preservation must depend our own 
happiness and that of countless generations to come. Whatever dangers may 
threaten it, I shali stand by it and maintain it in its integrity, to the fall ex- 
tent of the obligations imposed, and the power conferred upon me by the 
Constitation. Z. TAYLOR. 

Wasuincoton, December 4th, 1849. 








INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION. 
THE FIRST ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION WILL TAKE PLACE AT 
THE TABERNACLE, 
ON THURSDAY EVENING, JANUARY 10th. 


SUBSCRIBERS AND THEIR FAMILIES ADMITTED. 


The collection of Works of ArT to be allotted to the members includes Ary Scheffer’s 
celebrated picture of the Dead Christ, Waldmuller’s Children leaving School, 
The Seraglio Window, The Belle of Newport, The Belle of the Belles, 
allthree by Court. Forget-me-Not, by Schlesinger, Toeday and To-morrow, by 
Landelle, tue much admired pictures Coquette and Simplicity, by Holfeld, a series of 
Brochart’s inimitable Crayon Paintings, besides a large number of splendid pictures by 
Brooks, De Dreux, Gaet, Muller, Martersbeig, Ghonlaud—also, the three pictures presented to 
the I. A. U. by the French Government. 

Subscription, five dollars, should be made early. Every subscriber is entitled to one copy 
of the beautiful engraving of The Prayer, besides a chance in the distribution of paint- 

ngs of the highest class. 





Free Galleries, open day and evening, at 557 1-2 Broadway. 


R. LAY. Honorary Secretary for Montreal. 


ITALIAN OPERA, ASTOR PLACE. 
“2 for ened ee ovens is bappy. to announce that he has made an engage- 
at, for -d number of nights, with SIGNORINA 17. TRUFFI, w ri e hei 
second appearance, this season,on Monday. ” vo a 


okay, December 31st, 1849, Donizetti’s Opera Serias, in 3 acts, of 


LUCREZIA BORGIA., 














Lucrezia,. j . 
tee esrecversseseesecvosece tOreeeceseverceceecenes+s-Signorina T. Truffi 
} As vote -Signorina Rossi-Corsi 
Afonso -Signor G. Forti 
Vuteloces Signor Beneventano 
euiathe -Signor Patti 
Rustighelic -Madame Boulard 
Gazzelia,.. ATT eeeeeeeseeeneesees scenes Signor Parozzi 
Gubetig, ett tee eee sceecncecepecvees veeseees Signor Biondi 
bewbbds 50 cee Signor Giubliei 
onductor and Director....,....... eecvececee Cee ebeccees MAX MARETZEK. 


In order th » —_ , , : 
up, heads alg ty prevent confusion, carriages will set down, heads east; and take 


Prices of Admission All 
mm HT —All seats, in Boxes or Parquetie, secured either for the night or for 
Aampithenre > ceata at the door on the evening of performance, Parquetie, $i, 
rs acd others are most respectfully informed 
r. ieeene, he are ares pe y informed that no person will, under any 
cums 8, A ithout delivering his ticket. s i > 
able renders the strict enfo, cement of the above rule eotiies eecupaeeet a 


x Office open " y » 
formance to p= mot | — i Som OA. M, call 4 clock, P.M. Doors open at7 o'clock ; per- 
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Exchange at New York on London, at 60 daya, 108. 





TENE ALBION, 


NBW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER9 2, 1849. 
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Later prow Evrore.—The Cambria, Cunard Steamer of the 15'h 


inst., bas been announced at Halifax yesterday morning. 
Market . 


18 said t 


caus The money 
'# eaid to be very buoyant, Consols being quoted at 964. Cotton 
o have advanced. Of general news not a word has been publish-- 











Crextrat America.—Advices from Leon, Nicaragua to the 6th ult 

have been received, and though they have occasioned lengthy comments 
in some of the American journals, they add little to oar previous stock of 
We have 


Island of Tigre by the commander of H. M. Steamer Gorgon, written by | 


information. indeed, the ofheial accounts of the seizure of the 


himeelf, the account of ite surrender to « rf 





r e by the Honduras 
military ‘ fi erincommand aad two prote ate rremoustrances, addressed 
by the Honduras Minister of F sigan Atl st vir. Chatfield ; epre 
sentative in Central Americ Thesedox .2 too le 


columns, and have be« noreoy generally publish 


3 ' ari 
d elsewhere. The | 
Pacific terminus of the proposed ship-canal has for the moment, therefore, | 
become an absorbing topic of public interest ; whilst 
ghte and Aa chartered | 
privileges at the mouth of the Son Juan, on the Atlantic sea-board, is, | 


comparatively neglected. 


the really more 
difficult question of British territorial ri ericaa 
Ever on the watch for an occasion to disturb | 
the friendly relations existiog politically and commercially between Great | 
Britain aud this Republic, some of the popular papers are busily engaged 
in distorting the facts which have recently oceurred. In the very teeth 
of the official records presented in their own columns simultaneously 
with their glaring misstatements, some have called the hauling down the 
flagof Honduras a deliberate and disgraceful insult to the flag of the 
United States ! 

Happily, these attempts at embroiling the two countries are as impo- 
tent as they are mulicious. The seizure of Tiger Isiand, and other lands 
and ports belonging to the small States of Central America, variously in- | 
debted to British subjects, as security for the payment of their debts, is 
but the working out, on a small scale, of a principle adopted by the 
United States, and carried cut on a large one. 


Whether these steps have | 


been hastened by the peculiar position of local affairs in that quarter 
does not in any way alfect the British right ; nor need i: in any way af- 
fect such joint arrangements as may be made for facilitating the commer 
cial interests of the world at large. We should be glad to see the moral 
and physical force of the two greatest maritime countries on earth thrown 
into the completivn of this projected canal; we should be glad also to | 
know that their joint guarantee was given that it should constitute an | 
open highway for all nations; aud with the expressed desire on both | 
parts that the whole matter should be broadly dealt with, and amicably | 
settled, the political arrangements may safely be left in the handa of the 
British Minister and General Taylor's Cabinet. | 

An arrival from Belize brings intelligence of tne blockade of a large 
portion of the coast of Honduras by British vesseis of war, being another 
step in the proceedings mentioned above. 
of last month, 


The accounts are to the close 


Tue British Minister ar Wasninctoy.—Sir Heary aud Lady Bul- 
wer, with their suite and attendants, reached Washington on Friday of 
last week, in H.B.M. Steam-sloop Heca/e, Commander His 
Exceliency landed on Saturday, and teok up his temporary abode at 
Willard’s National Hotel. On Thursday last, the Sec retary of State offi 
cially presented Sir Henry to t! » President of the United States, as En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain. On 
presenting his letter of credence, Sir Henry addressed Geueral Taylor 
in these terms : 


Sin: Ineed not say that it gives me the sincerest gratification to be the bearer 
of the credentials which I have just had the honour of placing in your hands, 

Permit me to say, that in coming to your country, I do not fee) that I come ap 4 
foreigner to a foreign land: our nations speak the same language ; spring from tne 
same race, and seem especially entrusted, by Providence, with the same glorious 
task of illustrating the Anglo-Saxon name, by extending the best interests of civili- 
zation through two great divisions of the world 

Ihave an entire confidence, sir, that our two governments will act with the most 
perfect concord in carrying out this geeat design, and, for my own part, I unfeign 
edly assure you that I could not have a duty more congenial to my feelings 
than that of cultivating the most intimate and friendly relations between the 
Queen, my Sovereign,and that great Republic of which you are the worthy and 
distinguished President. 

The President's reply was as follows : 


Sir : Iam much pleased to receive from your hands the letter of her majesty, 

our Sovereign, which accredits you as the Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 

Pleni yotentiary of Great Britain, near the Government of the United States, and 
1 cordially welcome you inthathigh cheracter, as a friend. 

Beyond the identity of origin, language, and duties, so appropriately alluded to 
by you, as connecting our respective countries, there is much, sir, in their present 
relations, calculated to impart unusual interest to your mission. That the best 
plans for extending the blessings of peace, commerce and civilization, may be ex- 
ecuted by our perfect concord, is my most earnest wish; and the confidence you 
have ex Sand y that the two nations willact in concert and harmony in all wise 
and well directed efforts for the accomplishment of such objects, is accepted by 
me in the cordial and sincere spirit in which it has been proposed by you. 

I hope, sir, that your residence in this country may prove as aqvesebie to you, 
personally, as you have given me good reason for believing that it will be honvur- 
able and advantageous both to Great Britain and America. 


Few as these words may be, they convey much meaning; for though, 
as matter of course, the accredited Minister speaks the language of gen- 
eralities, the President's answer distinctly alludes to special topics, which 
With the straight-forward- 
ness that eminently characterises all he says aud does, General Taylor 


Shadwell. 





are at the moment exciting a lively interest, 


announces the perfect readiness of his Governinent to meet difficult points 
in a sincere and friendly spirit. Thus the work of adjusting conflicting 
claims end reconciling rival interests becomes easy, when the arbiters are 
predetermined on its sneedy and peaceful settlement. We say amen with 
all our hearts to the frank address of the President, and with this before | 


us cannot feel much anxiety about the result of pending negotiations. 





Catirornia.—By the Panama, steamer, arrived at Panama, and the 
Empire City, steamer, at this port on Tuesday last, from Chagres, advices 
from the Gold Coast, if we may so call it, reach to the 15th ult. 


The only 
news of importance is the probable constitution of the State of California 
by the election of the State officers and representatives in Congress. 
The Empire City brought 277 homeward bound passengers, and treasure 


| tradicted, the guise of 


619 


Se far as foreign policy is concern. 
ed, the pert thet most interests us, itis eminently pacific and satisfactory. 
The paragraphs relating to the communications between the Atlantic and 
Pacifie will, of « Free trade 
1¢@ recent change in British laws, 
rhome industry is advoeated in the shapo of a. ia- 














aumber of readers. 


double the asaa 


irse, claim the attention of our readers 
' sowgetion ts hailed, in allusion to ' 


Whilst protection f 


aseof duties. The coutemplated deficiency in the Treasury is an- 

need, and a 1 suggested to meet the exigencies ofthe case. These, 
with @ redactioa of postage, are the points of principal interest touched 
Upon In the do nent 

Tne Cottecror or Customs ar Tornosro.—We bave received 6 com- 


munication from Mr. Robert Stanton, of Toronto, to the portion of whick 
immediately stfecting himself, we most cheerfully give place ; aud we 
may observe at the same time, that a more general protest against 
public rumours on the subject is current in a letter recently addressed 
by him to the editor of the British Colonist : 
To THe Eptror of tur ‘ New Yar«. 

Toronto, 19th Dee. 1849, 

Sir,— In your paper of 8th instant, is a lewer from your Montreal Correspondent, 
dated 3d, the concluding paregraph of which isin these words ‘The Com 


troller of Customs at Toront f appropriating 
‘ 


public money to his or some 25.000 ws missing. 


ALntos,” 


is under trial, ona charge 
It ia said that 
things are not common in Canada.” 

As there is no such officer as Comptroller of Customs at Toronto,” or else- 
where in Canada, the well known designation being that of “ Collector of Cus- 
toms,’ which office I held during an investigation which lately took place re- 
specting the management of the office at Toronto, there can. ! apprehend, be neo 
doubt, that I, as“ Collector of Custome at Toronto” at the tme.am the person 
pointed at in the above important item of news, from your Montreal Corres- 
pondent. 

Without reference to the result of that investigation, which is reserved for 
anther opportunity, and for a more proper time and place, I trust I shall not ap- 
peal in vain to your sense of mght and justice, when I request that you ab 
insertion to this communication in the columns of the Albion, whic 4 will inform 
you, that your correspondent, howsver desirous he may be of having it supposed 
that he is in possession of accurate information, respecting matters which are ot- 
curring under his own eye, in the Province where he no is, in this instance, 
astwhhetending iis assertions are so positively made, as to give them, if uncon- 
most grossly in fault, asto facts and Agures. So 
much so, that it will no doubt surprise himeelf, as well as your readers, (amon 
whom I number many sincere and valued friends) when you and they ere inform 
that in ¢ruth—no such trial ever took place—and that no such charge wae ever 
made, except indeed, in the fertile imagination of this ver 
Canadian news, known only as“ P P,,"’ the 
Albion. 

As w the “some £5,000, to be missing’ it may be news to him two be informed; 
that the fact is quite the other way. |, as the “ Collector of Customs at Toronto’”’ 
have accounted for, and paid to the government every farthing due w them, and 
that on my accounts rendered to them and to this day undisputed, the govern- 
ment is in my debt a considerable sum, e 
Iam, ke, 


ts uscs 


y accurate chronicler of 
Montreal Correspondent” of the 


Rosert Stanton, 
We omit some abuse of P. P.; and though we sympathize to the fullest 
extent with Mr. Stauton, we must add that he attributes a peculiar 
ignorance aud moe'vevolence to our Montreal Correspondent, which the 
circumstances scarcely justify. 


it did not 


The matter was one of public nm toriety : 


take place ander P. P.’s “own eye;” his report of it was 


qualified with an “ it is said;’’ the figures were even given vaguely; the 
report was mentioned in the concluding paragraph of a long letter, not 
formally announced as a great discovery ferreted out for the especial bene- 
fitof our readers. If the allegation were true, as Mr. Stanton declares it 
to be totally false, we woul? rather be the last than the first to put it on 
record, and this we think P. P. knows fully. We cannot at this time of 
day pretend to give Canadian readers much local news. The misnaming 


a Collector ‘‘a Comptroller,” and an examination “a charge," is after 
all a venial otfence. 

We repeat our sincere regret that we have in any measure given cur- 
reney to unfounded though general rumour, and shall scarcely be sorry 
to find that Mr. Stanton has been the victim of a political job, ousted under 
miserable pretext for the express benefit of his successor, as is hinted 
by some of the Upper Canada journals before us. Such a course would 
surprise us less, than that a Loyalist aud old campaigner should have 


been guilty of the sin laid to our charge. 





A New Jounnat.—We have received the first number of The Anerican 
Sentinel, jost issued by that able, industrious, and enterprising Editor, 
Benjamin Perley Poore, of Boston. Ltis a weekly sheet, and under his 
guidance cannut fail to take a high place amongst the many similar 
claimants for public favour. Mr. Poore owns, as well as edits, in this 
case, and has our best wishes for bis entire success. 


Our New Prate.—We bave already twice or thrice announced Land 
seer’s celebrated “ Dignity and Impudence,” as our annual gift to our 
subscribers. After Tuesday, copiesof it will be delivered to those who 
call or send, and they will also be put into the bands of our Collectors, 
Attention is invited to this notice, as we grudge the space ne- 
cessary for repeating it. On Saturday next, we trast the Albion will 
present an approved appearance. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 

The first and third of the following letters came to hand on Saturday last, toe 
late to be of use tous. P.P. begins by recording the dismissal of the magistrates, 
already noticed. We pass on to his comments, 

Mowrtreat, 17th December, 1849. 

Of course this act of the Government has been vehemently denounced 
by their opponents, and as vehemently defended b their supporters of 
the press. The one characterize it as being atouce despotic and absurd ; 
despotic, because it attempts to suppress pubic opinion; and abeurd be- 
cause it professes to be a punishment of disloyalty by men whe some of 
them, at least. were a few years ago gailty of the same disloyalty them- 
selves, and ine far moreohjectionable fashion. The ministerial scribes 
reply that the dismissal uf these gentlemen was an act of pure self-de- 
fence and necessity oo the part of the Government; that the parties them- 
selves ought to have expected it, under the circumstances of the case; 
that to retain their commissions was incompatible with their position as 
professed advocates of the transfer of their allegiance to a foreign power; 
that in common sincerity they ought to have resigned them before they 


as usval. 








to the value of half a million of dollars. 





Tue Searcn ror THE Missixc Arcric Suirs.—By the above arrival | 
we have some intelligence of the seekers, but none, unfortunately, of | 
those sought. H.M.S. Herald, Capt. Kellett, arrived at Mazatlen from 
Behring’s Straits, on the 13th of Nov. It is said that she proceeded to 
73.10, latitude; but the information is altogether unimportant, as the don. ' 
gitude is not mentioned. We have tidings also of H.MS8. Plorer, Com. 
mander Moore; sbe has been at least to the mouth of the Mackenzie River: 
for though ehe has returned to Behring’s Straits to winter, her boats have 
been sent ap the Mackenzie River for the purpose of prosecuting the 
search, the men and officers iu them intending tv winter at some station 
thereon. The dates and particulars are not forthcoming; bat we rejoice 
to find such farther extension of succour and supplies thrown in the possi- 
ble route of Sir John Franklin and his party. A story is in the papers of 
an English yacht, the Nancy Dawson, baving accompanied the /erald in 
her voyage, and of her having also arrived at Mazatlan, where the owner, 
“arich and eccentric Englishman,” is said to bave died. The name of 
ihe yacht and the description of the owner give to the tale the air of a 
hoax. 


-——— 


Cosoress.—After nearly three weeks of ineffectual efforts to elect a 
Speaker by aclear mejority of votes, the House of Representatives on 
Saturday last determined that the party question a’ issue should be deci- 
ded byaplurality. On the sixty fourth ballot, therefore, the Honourable 
Howell Cobb of Georgia, the Democratic candidate, was elected, having 
102 votes against 100 polled for Mr. Winthrop, the c hosen of the Whigs. 
The House was orgauized accordingly, and on Monday the long-looked- 
for President's Message was read, 2s usual, to Congress. We give place 
to it, and inasmuch as it is only half the usual length, it will surely find 


entered on such a course; and that an attempt to dethrone the Queen— 
| in all love and reverence, of coursee—with that Queen's Commissions in 


their pockets, is, to say the least of it, somewhat unusual even in the 
present enlightened age. Without deciding which of these views is the 
more or less correct, shall merely state thatthe dismissaioi such men 
for such cause, offers matter for serious reflection and regret to every 
good subject. Afew yvars ago most of them were zealous, even to slay- 
ing, for British connexion, and to-day they seem quite as zealous for an- 
nexation to the United States. Sarely, the tree is not good that has pro- 
duced such fruit. Messrs. John Rose and F. G. Johnson, QC., have 
been deprived of their silk gowne; and a number of militia officers are 
about to be dismissed—al! for being Annexationists. 

The Annexation Aseociation—Phwus! what a name; could they 
not have selected one more eaphonious and less alliterstive 1—the An- 
nexation Association has issued another address to the people of Canada. 
[tis a thing of shreds and patches, consisting chiefly of extracts from Eng- 
lish newspapers, and ending with a peemnged groan over the bard fate 
of Canadiau genius, inasmuch as we are al — from becomin 
great American Statesmen by the lack ef Annexation to the Uni 
States. ; P 

Mr. Perry has been elected for the third Riding of York withvat op- 
position. 1t is said that Dr. Rolph, whose pame was so mixed up with 
the affairs of 1837-8, is to offer himeelf as o candidate for the county of 
Norfolk, if the present member, Mr. 1. J. Boulton, should be made » judge, 
of which there now appears to be some doubt. Serious charges of mis- 
applying certain moneys belonging tv bis clients have been made against 
Mr. Joulten, which, if trae, would make bim avery unfit person to place 
oa the ° 
Oy Pring 7 accounts from the Indiap preg Som troops seutup had 
taken possession of the building of the Quebec Mining Company, without 
any resistance from the Indians. Three white men accused of being the 
instigators to the late disturbances have been sent prisoners to Toronto 
and have been liberated on bail. By the by, the report which reached us 
of two men having been killed by the Indians when they seized the 
mine is without foundation. The miners and their leaders wers more 





frightened than burt. 
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a i Official Gazette, the new Jadicatare Acts for 
m5, a po ghana on the 24th inst. These acts are very 
faulty in some of the details; bat they are a great and manifest improve. 

t, iu many important points, oo thy existing system, and will, I think, 
— } st e clcere aiterations Lave veen made, be found to work well 
en dea bottes, ie it not rather strange that while the Temes, the 
aren aad other London newspapers have been expeadiog so much 

~s fete prove how little value Canada is to the mother country, 

a as wholly overlooked the timber question, except to twit us with 
on rotectiou it receives in the Buglish market. Now, here, we regard | 
it £ a qiestion of first rate, nay of vital importance to Enaglaud 
Buppose, fur iastance, that Canada was annexed to the United States; 
that Russia and the United Siates were at war with Bagland—(a thing 
not at all improbable, especially when we consider that both theee 
countries ar» approaching by different routes towards the Baglish posses- 
gio in the Bast)—supposing further shat the Nortbera Colossus was by 

licy or force euabled to shut the Bal:ic agaiuet Bagland—Canada aud the 
Baltic being thus at once closed against ber, where would England | 
procure the wood necessary fur the increase aod repair of ber vast 
mercantile navy and ships of war! I do not believe that the whole 
world besides coald provide ber with the necessary supply of the sort of 
timber pecessury fur one year’s consumption. It strikes mo that this 
same timber juestion will, after all, be the great impediment in the way 
of “ peaceable auvexation,” as regards the cousent of England to the 

e. 

The Maile from Montreal to Qasbec were stolen last week on the way 
down. It isnot known if the thieves got anything by their exploit. 

There is av Annexation meeting to come olf to day in some village in 
the county of Miussisqaci. [cannot say whethor any intlueatial resideuts 
of that once loyal county par excellence, are eugaged in the affair, but I 
imagine not. Hitherto, out of Montreal, these meetings have been gut up 
by young professional men, ambitious of making themselves conspicuous. 
aad glad of any opportunity of attaining that ohject. 

Io this city the movement is one much more ii favour of protection to 
Home Manutactares than any thing else, I mean as far as the majority of 
the men of British origin embarked ia it are co scorned. These most 
assuredly have vo love for Democracy or Rep iblican institutions ; 
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sea, no addition to this depth canever be obtained. Theclimate of New 
Orleans will, aleo, for ever prevent that port from becoming 4 great depo 
for each produce as floar, provisions other perishable articles. 

The Erie Canal and the Hadson, though possessing many advantages, 
cannot be compared to the 8t. Liwrence asa channel for the trade of the 
Lakes and the West. The Hudson route is burdened with three handred 
aud sixty miles of canal, which is but a ditch compared to oars; besides 
which, there are several transhipments with the accompanying consign- 
ment, expense, and loss of time, and the use of craft not half the size of 
oars. By the St. Lawrence route, a vessel can take in acargo on Lake 
Superior, and discharge it into ship in the barboar of Quebec, or a vesse! 
of 300 to 400 tons can take in a cargo of 3000 to 4000 barrels of floar at 
Hamilton or Toronto, and carry it, withoat vreakiog bulk, to Bagland or 
any other part of tue world. Add to this, that provisions can be seat down 
the St. Lawrence in half the time aod at half the expense that it can reach 
New York by the Erie Canal and the Hudson. All these advantages 
mast tellin the end. We have excellen! cards in our hands, if we ouly 


| knew how oy ay them, and above all if we don’t give them to our oppo 


nents to play fer us. P_P. 


Toros ro, Dec. 17, 1849. 

T woof the appointments recently made will cause new elections for 
the city of Quebec and the county of Glengary; and the probabilities are 
that the present members will be re-elected without opposition. A writ 
is also about to issue for the town of London, the present memer having 
resigned with the view of again appealing to bis constituents. Mr. Widsou 
was elected as a conservative, bat his speeches ia Parliament subsequent 
to the events of Apri! last in Montreal, and a correspondence touching 
Lord Elgin’s reception in London, having displeased some of his former 
supporters, he wishes to ascertain if be has forfeited their cvatidence. 
| wonder at a gentleman of Mr. Wilson's souad, practical sense resorting 
to such a silly piece of Parliamentary clap-trap. Lt might have occured 
to him that, if returned by the votes of former oppunents, from feelings of 
personal regard, or other motives, while formor friends looked oa in “dig- 
unified neutrality,” the question of consistency would be left pretty much 
as it stood before his resignation. 

lt was, of course, expected that the two pnisne judges of the Common 





indeed they have always exclaimed against Responsible Government as 
being far wo Republican and Democratic luc their taste. The trath is, | 


vernment, so long as they make money, aud money places them in a 


Pleas would have been named in Saturday's Gazette, as the Act creating 
the courts came into operation on that day, but the quidnancs were doom- 


Judges to the Court of Common Pleas, a new appointment is requisite. 


that mauy of them care nothing for this or that principle, or form ‘| ed to disappointment. Besides transferring one of the Queen’s Bench 


position which they bave no other moans of making. Ido not believe | 


Until a few days ago, little doubt was entertained that Mr. H. J. Boulton 


do these persons an injustice, when I say that they would prefer the | would be selected; for besides his claims on the party in power for steady 
government of the Czar, or the Sultan, if they could under it salely make | Parliamentary support he a is Barrister of the Inner Temple, and held for- 
a net profit of 100 per cent. on their capital, to the government of the | merly the office of Attorney General in Upper Canada and Cnief Jastice 
United States at 99] per cent. oa the sawe. There are exceptions, | allow | of Newfoundland. But certain proceediugs in the Courts of Chancery 
—perfeciiy sincere men in the Annexation ranks, some British bore | reported in last week’s newspapers, touching Mc. Boulton’s management 


subjects and some Americans. I shall say more on this subject by and 
3 Moyrreat, 22d December, 1849. 
The Official Gazette containing the names of offivers dismissed trom the 

militia, tor signing the Annexation Manifesto, bas appeared. Tuey are 
thirty in sumber, and among them are six Lieutenant Colonels, namely, 
Benjamin Hart, John Molson, Sabrevcis De Bleury, Jobn Yule, the Hou 
Robert Joves and William McGinnis. Several other dismissals will of 
course follow, a6 many persons holding commissions in the Militia, who 
signed the Muaifesto, are not included ia the present list. 1 sappose 
that three fourths of these dismissed officers were actively aud zealously 
engaged in suppressing the insurrections of 1837 8! 

————Can such things be, 

And overcome us like a summer shower, 

Without our special wonder ? 


It isa melancholy retrospect, a sad subject for reflection, both a» 
respects the pastand the future. Ten years ago most of these men would 
as soun have turoed Turks as what they are now so anxious to become ; 
and any proporal to them to forego their allegiance would bave been met 
with the ind gnant demand of him of oid, “ Am fadog that I should do this 
thing?” I imagine, however, it is ‘all right, proper, and fulsome,” as an 
eloquent member of the Canadian Bar once said in the agony of a grand 
burst of oratory; and all these things sprine from the enlightened spirit 
of the age in which we have the happiness to live. Liberality iu al) 
things is the great characteristic of the nineteenth century. Bem tarned 
Mahometan vut of sheer love for his country ; why should not a Canadian 
Tory turn Democrat for the same likely motive—oot Segptting the price of 
phe and flour? But this carries avother difficult question along with it; 
to wit: if a man is justified in turning Democrat because pork is worth 
ls, 3d. per barrel more at New York than at Montreal, would he be 
justified ia turning Mormon if pork should command a higher price io 
Deseret than at New York? This is a problem which | confess my 
inability to solve, so I leave it to our new political casuists, as judging 
from what they have lately done, they will have no difficulty in arriving 

at any conclusion. : . 

The Upper Canada papers, both Conservative and Liberal, as well as 
those of Quebec, support the Government in the recent dismissals. They 
regard such dismissals as matters of course, and are Setesally of opinion 
that the parties ought to have sent in their resignations when they decided 
on taking vctive steps in forwarding the anuexation movement. Besides 
after all, the dismissals involve uo great loss. 

Mr. 1. L. Beaudry bas been appointed Warden of the Trinity House io 
the place of the Hon. John Molson dismissed. Mr. William Bristow has 
been named Deputy Warden ia the room of Mr. Dunscomb, resigned, aud 
the third appointment bas been conferred on Mr. Starnes. Mr. Beaudry 
is a French Canadian merchant or storekeeper | believe, Mr. Bristow is 
editur of the Pilot, the Government organ bere, and Mr. Starnes is the 
og in business with Mr. Leslie, the Provincial Secretary. Mr. Jobu 

oung, of the firm of Holmes, Young & Kuapp, has been made Harbour 
Commissioner vice Mr. J. G. Mackenzie, dismissed. 

The Oficial Gazette contains the following appointments ander date of 
the 15'h Vecember:— 

Jean Coabot, Esquire, to be a Member of H.M.’s Executive Council of the Pro 
vince of Canada —The Hon, Jean Chabot, to be Chief Commissioner of Public 
Works, in the place and stead of the Hon. E. Po Taché, appointed H M.'s Re- 
ceiver General of the Province. —J. 8. Macdonald, Esq , of Osgoode Hall, Barris 
ter at Law, to be a Queen's Counsel,tor that part of the Province formerly Upper 
Canada, with precedenve as such next after the Hoa. J. H. Cameron.—J.8 Mac 
donald, Ksq., QC, to be H M.'s Soticitor General for that part of the Province 
formerly Upper Canada, in the place and stead of the Hon, W. H. Blake, ap 
pointed Chancellor of Upper Canada.—The Hon. J. B. Macaulay, one of the 
Judges of H M.'s Court ot Queen's Bench for Upper Canada, to be Chief Justice 
of H.M.'s Court of Common Pieas for Upper Canuda.—C. ©. Small, Esq., of Os 

e Hall, Barrister at Law, to be Clerk of the Crown and Pleas in H.M.'s 

rt of Queen's Bench for Upper Canada. 

A. N. Bueil, Esq, of Dogerss Hall, Barrister at Law, Registrar of H.M.’s 
High Courtof Chancery for Upper Canada, to be Clerk of the Crown and Pleas 
in H.M. 8 Court of Common Pleas for Upper Canada.—J. Shuter Smith, Esq, of 
Osgoode Hall, sarrister at Law, to be Registrar of H.M.'s High Court of Chan 
cery for Upper Canada; in the place and stead of A. N. Buell, Esq, appointed 
Loe of the Crown and Pleas in H.M.’s Court of Commun Pleas tor Upper Ca 
nada, 

Reports have been flying about of dissensions in the Cabinet and of the 
rosignation of several of the members, especially of Mr. Leslie and Mr. 
Merritt. [t was even said that the Governor General had sent for Mr 
Badgley, late Attorney General of Lower Canada, to form a new ministry, 
and that he had actually gone to Toronto for that purpose. The last item 
is certainly not tree, as Mr. Badgley is in Moutreal at this moment, and 
has been for months past. 

The Goveruor General has appointed the third of January as a day of 
general thanksgiving for the departure uf toe cholera. It is lucky that 
we have anything to be thankful for in these days of what the annexa- 
tioniste call “ruin and decay.” 

A trial came otf bere two days ago which has created much iaterest 
among the French inhabitants. In the course of the paper war which 
was carried on some time ago between Dr. Nelson aud Mr. Papineau, a 
writer in the Minerve newspaper accused Mr. Dessaules, a nephew of Mr. 
Papioean, of being an Atheist, and of having induced persons to perjure 
themselves, The jary gave Mr. Dessaules £100 damages. 

The dioner given to Mr. J. H. Price by his constituents was a 
heavy etfiir : some of the ministers excused themselves for not attending, 
and those who were there did not make the revelations expected from 
them. 

in my letter of the 10th I presented what I considered to be the 
true commercial interests of Caarda. The Anuexationists would make 
the St Lawrence a mere tributary to the Hadson. I contend that we 
ought toconsider it as ils rival. They are buth contending for the sane 


priz-, snd (heir interests are not mutual bat sutagonistic. The Americans | 


have more capital and more means of all sur's than we have; they bav: 
More esergy und enterprise, and that prescription arising from a jon; 
established commerce. 

trade. The three great outlets for the produce of the vorthern part o! 
this contiveat ure the Mississippi, the Hudson, aud the 8t Lawrence. Th 
bare at the mouth of the Mississippi allow only a depth of sixteen feet 
wetr, aud Lyell bas shown that from the jointaction of theriver and the 


We have ibe best ronte for the western | 


of the estate of the late Mr. William Crooks, of Nelson, cast such a stain 
| on the learned gent!eman’s character, that it seems impossible any Gov- 
eroment could so far outrage public opinion as to invest him with the er- 
mine. Mr, Robert Easton Barn’s name has beenfreely mentioned in con. 
nection with the vacant judgeship, but whether there be any better 
grounds for anticipating his promotion than his being a highly respectable 
Barrister of exceedingly donbtful politics, 1 have not been able to ascer- 
tain, A few days must settle the much canvassed question of ‘ who is 
to be the new judge? 

The official paper also announces the dismissal of thirty-one officers 
of Montreal and its vicinity, for having signed the Aanexation address 
Last week it announced removals from the magistracy, Trinity House and 
Harbour House, on similar grounds. Utterly opposed as lam to the Au 
nexation movement, I cannot commend the government for their wisdom 
in adopting these steps. It will be viewed as an attempt to restrain the 
expression of public sentiment, and will give a consequence to the An- 
pexationists as political victims, that they would not have otherwise at- 
tained, Among the militia officers deprived of their commissious, is Mr. 
Kinnear, of the Montreal Herald, who holds the rank of Captain. 

The“ Indian troubles,’ as they are termed, have assumed a new as 
pect, by the voluntary surrender for trial of Mr. Allan McDonnell, two 
(Indian chiefs,and two half breeds, who arrived in town last Monday, in 
charge of Capt. Fraser, of the Gore steamer. Bail being given the same 
afternoon before the Chiet Justice for their appearance to meet their 
trials, they were set at liberty. Mr. Angus McDonnell, who had hither- 
to remained for nearly a week in Toronto unmolested, was arrested, and 
also bailed out. One of the Chiefs, a warrior of eighty, wore on his breast 
two medals, one presented to him fur hisservices in the war of 1812, and 
one of laterdate. Mr. Heury Sherwood is to defend these aborigines 
and their friends, for insiting on justice a done them by a 
government in whose service the red warriors have, in times past, 
fought and bled. The subject is humiliating to one who has re 
garded British justice as being more than a name, and [ will not pur 
sue it. 

Of the troops despatched hence on the 20th alt., we have authentic and 
satisfactory accounts. I am indebted to the Colonist and Patriot, for the 
following particulars : 

The steamer Gore, Captain Fraser, with the troops on board, arrived at Sault 
Ste. Marie in safety on the 22nd inst. There was no accident during the trip from 
Penetanguishene, the men were all in good spirits, notwithstanding the bad wea- 
tuer which prevailed a great part of the time. The report of a few of the men 
having perished from cold is without foundation. . . . . . 1... ew we 

, . ‘ , Mr. McDonnell warmly advised Capt. Cooper not 
to proceed to Mica Bay. He assured him that if the "odians were left in quiet 
possession of the place, notthe least injury to property would be sustained, but 
that they were determined, if the military or other force were sent up, to set fire 
to the buildings and lumber, so thatthe soldiers would probably tind themselves 
destitute both of shelter and all materials for forming it. We may add that the 
Messrs. McDonnell have urged them in the strongest manner not to put any 
threat of the kind in execution—so that if they be comfortably housed, and pass 


their dreary winter unmolested, it will be ow:ng to the exertions of those gentle- 
men. 

Of course Captain Cooper had no choice but to proceed, and an American pro- 
peller, the Independence was chartered for two hundred and fifiy pounds to take 
them from the Sault to their place of destination. We understand the Gore re 
ceived the same sum, so this Fittle expedition has cost five hundred pounds mere 
ly for water carriage!!! Wohat will the result of exasperating the Indians cost ? 
W hat will the claims of the Company be, in case a jury decide that the Gayern- 
ment have and hed no title to the lands ? ata. 


sAMusic. 


IratiAN Opera Howse, Astor Prace.—Last evening Verdi’s Ernoni 
was to be given with Signorina Trvfiasthe Elmra. This favourite Cun- 
tratrice is, we understand, engaged vy M. Maretzek tor the remainder vo! 
the season, and will divide with Signorina Bertucca, the principal roles o! 
the new operas yet to be prodaced. This engagment will, we have 10 
doubt, give very general satisfaction to the subscribers and to the puble 
at large. The celebrated opera of Anna Bolena is now in active rehenr- 
sil, and will be promeeall shortly, in a manner quite equal to Ovello 
We are glad to find that Mr. Mereizek is opposed to burryiug out operas, 
before they are sufficiently rehearsed ; every novelty impertectly proda 
ced, is certain to attract one ful! house, but the succeeding representa- 
tions prove, by the scantiness of the andience, the impolicy of greut haste 
aud httle care. 

Tue Musicat Fuxp Society's Concert.—This much talked of, and 
largely promising affair, was given at the Astor Place Opera House, ov 
Saturday evening last. A furious storm was raging during the day, with 
the utmost violence, and the prospects of the Concert were gloomy 10 the 
extreme. It was perforce to be given, however, and the worst aaticipa- 
tions of the friends uf the Musical Fund were fully realized. The audi- 
ence might have been counted with little trouble, and the few that were 
present, were dispirited by the cheerless aspect of things. The program 
me consisted of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, and Mozart’s Sestette 
“ Sola, Sola,” from Don Givvanni. Auber’s Overture Lee diamans de la 
couronne; an Aria by Forti; Mendelssohu’s pianoforte concerto by Herr 
Dressel; a Cavatina, by Verdi, called Mercadante ina the bills, sung by 
Signorina Bertucca, and Le preche Anabaptiste, trio and chorus from Meyer 
bee:’s Le Prophete. Thisselection of pieces certainly promised weil, but 
we regret to say that the promise was not fulfilled. The symphony was 
| rehearsed, with many of the chief members of the band absent, aud i: 
| was performed with a still larger number of the places of members va- 
cant. Theorchestra did not number two-thirds of the performers an- 
nounced by name in the bills. The reason tor this “ backing out’ by 

many of those the most iaterested we do not know, and shall uot inquire; 
but be the cause whatit may, this breach of faith with the public wil 
j tell fatally against the best interests of the Musical Fund. the absen: 
| members might have lost a trifle by atteadiug, but the loss to the caus: 











Ifthe performance of the Symphony wasanything bat satisfactory, what 


| will be more tban they can calculate, 
, 


can be suid of the Sestetie With the exception of Mrs. Edward Led r. 
wot one of the singers knew auything of their muse. They wer 
tanorant of the spiritof the composition. Such is the education of 

lalian artists! Take them from Verdi and Donizetti, and they know 

wotuing. We shall enlarge upon this subject in a future article, for it is » 
lruittal theme; at present we will only say, that with the excep igu we 





have named, the performance of the Sestette ; 
execrable. r * Vocal and inetram 
Aubor’s overture was admirabl rfurmed, = p 
encore. Guidi sang, very chevedinale. ao Aris, pee am ocd naimous 
sick. Bertucca elicited mach adwiration and applauss b Hen who was 
execution of a scena from Avila, Le preche Anabaptiate ~ oe brtitient 
ceived, and deservedly 60, for it was givea with Brea pov warmly re. 
Herr Dressel played upon a very indifferent pieao: us he treme *pirit 
presucs inthe general depression, we sball make no coma ered, we 
playing, uotil we hear him ander more favourable Glrodmatene : 
on eretand that the expenses of the concert were covered oy ome We 
Fund gains nothing, it will, at all events, lose vothiag. We tru — if the 
three concerts yet to come, to finish the first series, will “th a st that the 
ously ushered in, and that arrangements wiil be made in «y te Dg 
as will enable the government of the Musical Faod Soci«: - bean 
faith inall its announcementsto the public. It is ouly “A x keep me 
hereace tosuch conduct, we will nut call i policy, that this ae striet ad- 
prise can be made successful. ~ WOttRy enter 
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Broapway THEaATRE—Miss Cusuman.—This distinguished America: 
tress is playing a farewell engagement at the Beoad MSY, preparatory wal a 
ened visit to the southern and western “tates. Her reception bas been as a 
that accorded to her on her last visit to New York, although trom Causes ve i. ~ 
ous, she has not succeeded in drawing the crowded houses which were sai 
during her last engagement. —_ 
Miss Cushman seems fated to undergo the usual penalty 


; ' Aig attendant on true ge 
nius and notoriety—ecaggeraled criticism. 


Her admirers are tempted to over 
rate her many and great excellences ; her Opponents seek to deny her the m 
er- 


its she so andeniably possesses ; and asthe human mind in its narues 

inclines more tothe depreciation of genius, in its life time. heditem 
knowledgment of its claims, Miss Cashman may be injured by the Seidaner 
those who appear solicitous of depriving her of the well earned reputation she a 
acquired in two hemispheres. This species of antagonistic criticism qunliieed 
upon Miss Cushinan has induced us to watch her performances with increased 
scrutiny during her present engagement ; for we confess to being atnong those 
who would accord to this gifted woman the fullest extent of genius and 
talent, cordially awarded to her by the ablest critics in England 
And in carrying out our observation, we find nothing to warrant 
‘sober second thought’’ contrary to the opinion we formed on witnessing her first 
pe:formances un her re-appearance among us. We hold her to be unquestiona 
bly one of the greatest actresses of our times, and especially do we conceive her to 
be one of the ablest illustrators of that peculiar school of acting, which taking its 
impress from our days, bids fair to becoine the standard on which acting as an 
willhereafier be modelled. The acting of Miss Cushman is without dispute a 
veritable embodiment of the modern Jiferal or real school of histrionic art, as con 
trasted with the idea/, in which may be comprised the classical, and the romantic. 
This modern school is the growth of our practical age, which is alike stamping it, 
brand on every department of Literature, Science, and Art, and is cousequently 
moulding the minds of men to the strictly practical and real. The drama, which 
is the most secular of all poetry, could not fail of receiving a large infusion of this 
liberal spirit of the age, and the players who are “bat the brief abstracts and chron: 
icles of the times,” would be sure to adapt themselves to the prevailing tone of 
society. But actors,as a class, fromtheir prejudices and conventionaliams, are 
ultra conservatives ; they eschew reform and cling to existing evils, with unyield- 
ing tenacity. A few daring spirits, “ finely touched,” have accasio sally appear- 
ed on the theatrical horizon, who sought to bring acting nearer to nature and reali. 
ty; and their inflaeuce, although limited, has been salutary. But ia their day they 
had to pass through the furnace of opposition, and were branded as “ heretice,’’ 
by the old established leaders of long cherished conventional usages. Quinde- 
nounced Garrick as an innovator, and denied all faith in his delivery of language 
because it lacked the accustomed stage’ tang.” Cooke was pronounced coarse, 
ungaiuly, and unclassical—by the admirers of the finished Kemble school—and 
the elder Kean, by the same infallible authorities, was dubbed a harlequin, « 
mountebank, and a ranter. 


artistie 
and this country. 

’ 
usin adopting e 


It is in truth the fate of reformers to be so judged by a large portion of their 
contemporaries, The stage has its own in the present day ; and although the pub- 
lie min}, generally, is prepared to receive them with hearty approbation, there are 
those so wedded to the old school, that they cannot, or will not, appreciate the 
claims of this modern stage innovation ; and Miss Cushinan, being ite most con, 
spicuous exponent now in this country, has been fated to receive all the indigna- 
tion of those who pertinaciously cling to “ the old order of things” as established 
in affairs theatrical. Hence, we conceive, arises the difference of opinion that 
exists among us regarding this talented actress. We of course refer to the honest 
expression of opinion, not to the criticisms engendered by cliques or personal 
considerations. * 

Miss Cushman has ventured on the real and literal in acting. She follows out 
the principles of the great disciples of this school, Rachel, Bouffé, and others of 
the class; and converting her personifications—not into ideal sublimities of human 
nature, harmonized into a species of deification, butinto flesh and blood reali- 
ties, she gives tangible, practical, and readily understood interpretations of her- 
author's language, and this too without conventional regard to rhythm and melo 
dy, so strenuously insisted upon, as being the inseparable adjuncts of stage de 
livery. Sound, or the “ stage tang,’’ is wholly set at defiance, when its adoption 
would interfere with the due rendering of the sense; and hence her marvellous 
power of bringing home to the perceptions of an auditory the true meaning of 
language. She appears to anatomize every word, nay, every syllable she ut- 
ters, witha power alinostelectric, when an accented stress is necessary to convey 
a great thought. Her actingis consequently always suggestive. Let any intelli, 
gent spectator contrast her method of delivery with that of the actors surrounding 
her, and the full force of our remarks will become palpably apparent. Her ac. 
tion, bye play, and the so called business of the stage, are also modell +d after this 
literal and real school; and to this joint combination we are indebted for the ree 
alities of her Meg Merrilies, her marvellously real Lady Macbeth, and her life- 
like embodiments of Rosalind, Beatrice, and Julia: To the same causes we 
presume she is indebred fur Ler reputation in Romeo, and characters of that 
class. 

This adoption of the real, in preference to the ideal in acting, we know is opes 
toargument. It isconsidered a desecration of histrionic art thus to redare it te 
the mere Jiferal. Tue very illusion of the Drama, it is contended, is sacrificed 
by bringing itcdown to the real. But in an age when everything is imbued with 
the practical, this position is untenable. At the period when the bar, the pulpit, 
and the senate, have discarded the factitioas “graces of the schools.” and are 
compelled to be earnest ..nd real, to secure the suffrages of their auditers, the 
stage cannot ex)ect to maintain its ascendency by speaking a language foreige 
to the appreciative powers, and contrary to the taste of the people. Why, ev 
Opera is no longer the vehiele of harmonies alone, and unmeaning sounds. It 1s 
the Lyric Drama ; its professors must be able to embody passions, feelings, and 
emotions, and must iaterpret the conception of the Master, or they will fail ‘m 
their vocation. 

Nay, further, what is all this boasted ideal, as applied tc acting? Is not the 
true use of acting to hold “ the mirrov up to nature,” with just 80 much, perhaps 
of the ideal to render it agreeable od striking, as the painter emplcys to throw 





is so able an illustrator, does this. As the painter is compelled to examine and 
dissect the minutest particularities of nature, animate or inanimate, so does the 
actor of the real analyse the human mind, lay bare its inmost recesses, and i 
tate its palpable and accual developments, heightening aad colouring each parucs: 
lar phase tw suit it for public display ; or, he resemble s the orator, increasing 
the furce of his conversational tones to arrest the attention of his hearers, and a 
expression to his thoughts. Will the most strenuous advocate of the tdeal is 
acting avow thatthe customary stage declamatioa, with its conventional tones and 
mechanical and recurring cadences, is a transcript of real life? Do the pompeee 
aud stuhed style ofaction, and the stereotyped trickeries of the stage, iook - any 
way like true reflexes of nature? Are they not weariness to behold, ridiculous 
andl offensive inthe eyes of intelligent spectators ? ae 
As ino-lels fur professional orators, or as subjects for imitation in social life, .- 
°, m 8 
fects of 


are utterly false and valueless. And yet sach is the inflaence of the stag 


communities, that it becomes a model on these points. These evident de : 
the ideal schoo! of ecting are sufficient to make every intelligent play goer hail at 
aivencof the present stage reform, and give his cordial and beariy support to os 
Cushinan. for the very able and powerful exposition of the one that she hes 











wisely adopted, 








a charm around pictorial art. The literal school of acting, of which Miss Cushman 
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Tus Iepustsiat Resounces or Nova Scotia. By Abraham Gesner. 
Halifes NS, 1849. A. & W. Mac Kialay —We siacerely wish that a 
copy of this very valuable work were in the hands of every political agi- 
tator, who imagines that by ingenious devices of Parliameats and Legis- 
Jstures be oan dispense with personal exertions, and reap the rewards due 
galy to the right exercise of ability, industry, and good faith. From 
pemphlets and leading articles, indeed, that treat at weary length of sys 
tems of government and all manner of collateral topics, we turn with in- 
terest to « plain, reliable book of facts, such as the one before us, whereia 
the great problem of human livelibood in a most important region is at- 
tempted to be practically solved. The author, we have reason to believe, 
is fully equal to bis task, which is briefly to narrate what Nova Scotia 
has been, is, aod might be. The mines, the forests, the fisheries, the 
geology, the agriculture, the commerce, and a variety of incidental sub” 
jects, are discussed with care and clearness, general information and use- 
fal bints being intermixed with appropriate statistical details. The con- 
nection of Nova Scotia with the mother couutry, and the effects of what 
the latter bas done and left undone, are examined in a right spirit—not 
queralously, nor despondingly—but with the well-founded belief that 
both might be immensely benefitted by systematized emigration and the 
judicious eucouragement of public works. On these poiate, such for in- 
stance, as the Halifax and Quebec Railway, there is much recapitulation 
of what bas been before the public in other forms ; it will, at least, bear re- 
peating. Some decided opinivas are occasionally expressed as to the 
course adopted by public authorities, public companies, aud private indi- 
viduals: of these we cannot speak; but as a whole, we have much plea- 
gure in recommending the “ Iudustrial Resources of Nova Scotia ” to the 
consideration of all those interested in Great Britain aud ber present 
Colonial system. 7 


Posus. By Frances Sargent Osgood, Philadelphia. 1850. Carey & 
Hart. Gathered together in a form of befitting beauty, here are some 
exceedingly choice effusions of a most graceful, melodious, chaste, and 
high-toned Muse. The authoress has been elevated by the voice of her 
countrymen into a position of considerable eminence, and the progress 
she has made in her divine art since first she commenced tuning her lyre 
would seem to warrant mach of the praise awarded to ber. She exhibits 
very great skill in versification, a faculty which alone can never make a 
poet, but for want of which many a poet grovels on earth, who is other- 
wise endowed for lofty fights. A pleasant fancy, an earnest heart, a re- 
fined taste, and sound principles—these may be named amongst her main 
qualifications for authorship; whilst her avoidance of namby-pamby 
sentimentality, and her apparent efforts not to confound feeling with duty 
claim also our favourable regard. 

But she is known and liked, far and wide; and we should do better to 
commend in the highest terms this very haudsoome edition of her works, 
than to reiterate her praises, and show huw well they are grounded. To 
the attractions of a deliciously printed royal octavo are added those of a 
dozen line engravings, after Darley, Huntineton, aud other artists. It may 
be right to add that we believe that nearly alithe contents of this volume 
have already appeared in the columus of various periodicals; but we like 
not to award such strong praise, without naming two or three of the 
pieces contained herein, that have particularly challenged our admira- 
tion. We think, then, that there is nothing more poetical in this book 
than Mrs. Osgood’s Address to the Spirit of Poetry. It is touching and 
beautiful, and though cold, ungenial hearts may not respond to it, we 
would fain hape that there be many who will agree with us in this opin- 
ion. In the “ Fragments of an uafinished Story” is more pith and mar- 
row than prevails throughout, albeit blank verse does not afford such 
scope for the author's admirable skill as do rhyming cadences. “ Cull 
me pet names, dearest,’ ‘‘ Come hither you wild little Will-o’-the- wisp,” 
and “ Would I were on!y a Spirit of Song,” are also extremely clever. 
The latter, though in three verses, is a bijou, and we must make room 
for it. 

Wourp I were onty a Spirit or Sone. 
Oh! would I were only a spiritof song ! 
I'd float for ever around, above you ; 


If | were a spirit, it wouldn't be wrung, 
It couldn’t be wrong, to love you! 


I'd hide in the light of a moonbeam bright, 
Td sing Love's lullaby softly o'er you ; 

I'd bring rare visions of pure delight 
From the land of dreams before you. 


Ob! if [ were only a spirit of song, 
I'd float for ever around, above you, 
For a musical spirit could never do wrong, 
And it wouldn’tbe wrong to love you. 
We could wish Mrs. Osgood a little wider range of subjects. She 
must never give up the affections and feelings which she paiats so well, 
bat she wight bring them to bear upon countless themes, hitherto un- 
sang, around which she might gracefully entwiue them. 


Tur Seasipe anv tue Firesipe. By H. W. Longfellow, Boston. 1850. 
Ticknor.— A collection of two dozen short poems, hitherto unpublished 
'n collected form, and all, with two exceptions, comprised in a few stan- 
tas. The exceptions are the “ Building of the Ship,” and “The Blind Girl 
- Castel-Cuillé ” The latter is translated, or imitated, from the Gascon 
sala a barber by trade, but a troubadour in heart, living at the 
ne wn of Agen in the French Pyrenees, the songster of the surround- 
tn Bie and gradually working his way ioto general celebrity- 
re gle cay: any have found in him a new mine worth working ; bu! 

Must work it with more care. How far this version is close to the 
original, we do not know ; but auch lines as, 


Daughter of a veteran old, 
\« euch couplets as this, 
_ in! the bride will be here soon : 

ou tremblest! © my God' thou art going to swoon ! 


080 scarce : 
ly do honour to Jasmin, or pass muster in the works of Long- 


fellow. 


Bat sy é 
we return willingly from this comparative failare to the glorious 


hi “ Pm 
=e heey of the Ship,” in which we consider that our 
meen prales. . ed aay of his former compositions—this alone being no 
resembles that uggested, possibly, by Schiller’s “Song of the Bell,” it 
lets elaborated. masterpicce only in its genera! cast, being shorter and 
The sabject in common hands would be a mean one 
bya poetic and reflecting mind, it assumes a dignity 
ed with a grace, that one could scarcely suspect therein. 
tarally flowin bs of the mechanical work, and the comments na- 
christened ‘ae Be vd constitute the whole. The stately vessel is 
tymbolized, and th aion’; the union of loving and trusting hearts is 
Public is ead * continued union of the component parts of this Re- 
ed dllusions. As ae a in forcible manner, but not in far-fetch- 
fellow's happies r the co:npleteness and finish, characteristic of Long- 


Treated 
tad is embellish 
Nor do the pre 


wil playful ‘efforts, they are here happily exemplified. His fancy, 
5 ‘ i : . Z “ _@ 
with the nll yaa lights only upon ideas and illustrations in keeping 


pic. Take a sample of this preservation of tone. 
A 4uiet smile played round his li 
As the eddies and dimples of the tide 
Piay round the bows of ships, 
That steadily at anchor ride. 


And another, of great besaty. 


The sun was rising o'er the sea, 
And long the level shadows lay, 
r+ be they, too, the beams would be 
some great, airy a y. 
Framed and iseacked fe « single day. 
Thatsilent architect, the sun 
Had hewn and laid them every one, 
Ere the work of man was yet begun 
And another yet, for they grow upon us, 
The dim, dark Sea, so like unto Death, 
Phat divides, and yet unites mankind. 
What think you, reader, of these eight lines, which are al! we can find 
room to quote! 
With oaken brace, and copper band, 
Ley the rudder onthe sand, 
That, like a thought, should have control 
Over the movement of the whole ; 
And near it the anchor, whose giant hand 
W ould reach down and grapple with the land, 
Aod immovable and fast 
Hold the great ship ageinst the bellowing blast 


side, is “Sir Humphrey Gilbert,” the bold admiral whoee caravel was 
presumed to have gone down at sea 
lows. 


The first and last stanzas are as fol- 


Bouthward with a fleet of ice 
Builed the corsair Death ; 
Wild and fast blew the blast, 
And the east-wind was his breath 
*. * * 


Southward, for ever Southward, 
They drift through dark and day ; 
And like a dream, in the Gulf Stream, 
Sinking, vanish all away. 

We caunot wonder that the shorter compositions of Mr, Longfellow are 
circulated from journal to journal 
charms about them, that, were the printing press suddenly arrested, they 
would be handed down fro» mouth to mouth. You may test a poet's 
popularity by the committal of his verses to memory. 

Tue Art-JournaL, G. Virtue. The December namber of this beauti- 
fal London periodical coutinues its illustratiousof the Vernon Gallery, 
with acelebrated pair of Landseer’s pictures, “ High Life” and “ Low 
Life,” excellently engraved. We extract the letter-press that accompa. 
nies them, not only because it is descriptive of two well-known and much, 
admired works of art, but because several of the remarks itcontains are 
equally applicable to our own large plateof Landseer’s “ Dignity and Im- 
pudence,” which as our subscribers are already aware, is intended for 
their acceptance, and will be delivered to them, os rapidly as copies can be 
struck off for the numerous applicants, 


Were one about to write a natural history of the dog, in his domestic character, 
the works of Mr. Landseer would furnish astruthful authority for the habits and 
manners of the various species, as the study of the “ living model”’ itself could af. 
ford, A picture by this artist, withouta dog in it—not an idle, useless animal! put 
in to fillup a gap, or having no especial business there, but one forming a neces 
sary partof the whole composition, and whose presence is essential to its complete- 


the authenticity of the work. His knowledge of the creature is most profound, 
and must have so resulted from a study deep enough to engage the attention of a 
een physiognomist of the human race. He shows him in the but, the 
eonel, the cottage, and the drawing-room,—the friend and the companion of man, 
sharing his wealth and his poverty, his enjoyments, and privations ; in short, one 
of the family. 
painters, such as Rubens, Snyders, P. de Vos, and others, who depicted the dog 
engaged in the dangerous hunts of the wild boar and the lion, where there was op 
portunity of exhibiting his courage and prowess when roused into action by the 
excitement of the chase. Such scenes are perhaps better calculated to display 
the energy and physical development of the animal, if not his intelligence and 
sagacity. 
he — subjects here engraved form a striking contrast to each osher. 
which the tile of “ High Life’ is given, shows us a dog, of the hound species, 
seated in an apartment of the castle, which, judging from the furniture and its, 
other contents, is that more especially occupied by the lord of the mansion, pro- 
bably a knight of the olden time, for 
“ Helmet and sword, breastplate and glove lie there.” 

The master is evidently a bookman and ascribe, as well as warrior, for imple- 
ments of writing are scattered on the table, interspersed with heavily. clasped 
volumes, The breed of the dog, and the objects by which he is surrounded, clear- 
ly bear out the title of the work. 

The animal pictured under the cognomen of “ Low Life’ has undoubtedly no 
claim to higher rank, either by birth, education, or those with whom he associates. 
Such an ill-looking mongrel is rarely seen in the py aye | of a gentleman, and 
yet there is such an air of impudent self complacency in the countenance of the 
creature as he sits basking in the sunshine—so much assumed dignity, as would 
warrant the supposition that he were of royal race, and proper company for any 
one. Buthe is evidently a dog not to be played with by a stranger ; that broad 
chest and deep jowl, those short, thick-set legs. would render him a formidable 
enemy if attacked, and a valuable ally tohis master, whether for good deeds or 
evil. The true character of a thorough fighting-dog has never been better portray 
ed, and whatever the duties which devolve upon him, there can be no question 
of his performing them faithfully and vigorously. By the butcher's block and 
knife, which form a portion of the accessories, we should surmise that his master 
belongs to that fraternity; and prior to the passing of the Act of Parliament for 
bidding the use of dogs for the purposes of draught, such as we see here were 
frequently employed in the metropolis for drawing reyes Ber trucks of meat, 
being more economical than a horse, or even a donkey, and capable of doing much 
work. 

These two little pictures are of comparatively early date, but they are good ex- 
aud finish. 

Westmacott’s “ Distressed Mother,” that charming sitting figure, with 
baby on her knee and bundle at ber foot, is the sculptural subject of the 
month. Some examples of medi-eval art are remarkable, inasmuch as 
the wood-cutsin which they are represented have themselves the air o 
having been executed centuries ago. This quaiat effect is, of course, in 
tentional. The subjectsare specimens of stained glass, from the Cathedral- 
of Chartres, Soissons, &c. 


Tse Goupes Carr. By R, H. Horne. New York, 1850. Stringer & Co. 
The altas of this novel is “ Prodiga lity and Speculation in the Nineteenth 
century”; and if ever it were justifiable to adopt a very objectionable 
course, and to personify the living in works of fiction, it is so in the pre 
sent instance. The Duke of Buckingham, whose pecuniary affairs have 


of a vulgar taste, wko, in order to stave off for a season the importunities 
of hiscreditors, wrested from the generosity of his eldest son the broad land 
entailed upon bim, this proud, unfeeling man is exhibited as the type of 
prodigality. Mr. George Hudson equally well represents the spirit of spe 
culation, working upon u base snd sordid soul. Hudson—hisrise and fall, 
are well worth notice ; for itis not days of speculative mania that alone 
engender such personages. The world is full of them : the haste to grow 
rich is characteristic of the age, and no less so is the haste to bow down 
at the shrine of Mammon. The London papers advertise this tale as 
anonymous ; and how the author's name is known here, we cannot say, 
As for the merits of the book itself, so long as it keeps to the track of 
real life, and eschews romantic incidents, it is decidedly clever ; but the 
melodramatic episodic abduction story introduced is absurd and com- 
mon place. Asa whole, and apart from the obvious moral it contains, it 

will be found a lively, spirited, and truthful set of sketches. 

Ture Nite Boat. W. H. Bartlett. London, 1849. G. Virtue. New York 
The author of this volame is an artist, extensively known to the public by 
his beautifully executed illustrations of Canadian, American, and Swiss Sce. 
nery. In the present case he is doubly an author, fur he describes what 
he paints, and ina very handsome octavo volume gives tothe world the 
pleasant result of his labours. Thirty-five charming engravings on steel 


majority of his views being taken by aid of the Camera Lucida. Mr. 
Bartlett makes no pretensions to antiqua jan lore, aad io fact only nar- 
rates himself what comes under the eye of the traveller on the Nile. But 
he borrows from other and acknowledged sources al! requisite histori- 





Amongst the most spiriied of the miaor pieces that pertain to the Sea | 


Many of them have such peculiar | 


ness—wouli be an anomaly in his practice, and would almost incline us to doubt | 


Therein, however, Landseer differs from the Datch and Flemish | 


That to | 


amples of Landseer’s pencil ; full of character, and painted with exceeding care | 


become notorivus ; who wasted bis princely inheritance in the gratification 


and a variety of wood cuts testify to the cleverness of his pencil, the | occupied with bronzes; a 


= === 
cal information, aod, judging from a glimpse bere and there, we believe 
be has written in lively and readable style. Though books oe the 


East have become almost a drug. we must cordially commend this one to 
notice. 


| A New Howe—Wuv'tt Fottow! By Mrs. Kirkland. New York. 
| 1850. €..S. Francis. The weloome words on the title-page, fourth edi 
| tion, show that the public have appreciated a book which reviewers 
| have highly aud properly commeaded. The ease, spirit, aed truthfal- 
ness of Mary Clavers’ sketches of Western life have bere received addi- 
tional value from the admirable and prolific pencil of Darley. Weshbell 
soon be compelled to siereo\ype our compliments to this very clever 


artist. Scarcely a week pasees without our giving bim his dae. 
Tus Hvovevor Davontaers axv oruen Poms. By Catherine G. 
Poyas. Charleston, 8. C. 1849. J. Russell. An anprotending little 


volume, the subjects chictly devotional, or of local interest. Though the 
book he small, the very neat style of getting up shows the progress of me 
chanical arts in the South 





| 


Tue Oxewan Twins. A Poem. New York 1819. Staxford § 
| Swords. This, like the preceding, is a tiny volume of devotional verse, 
| {t has been published for the purpose of aiding a charitable object, for 
which reason we cheerfully give it an announcement. It has rosohed « 
second edition. 
Books Reckivep.—Philosopbical Theology, or, ultimate grounds of all reli- 
| gious belief based in Reason, by Janes W. Miles, Charlesion, 8 ©. J. Ressall— 
| History of Bpanish Literature, by @. Tickoor. Vol. [land Lil Marpers 


| THACKERAY at work Again. —The public will be gladto know that 





| tbis popular author was convalescent at the date of the last accounts from 
Eugland. Stull preserving his assumed name, Michael Angelo Titmarsh, 
| be announces fur Christmas a new “ romaunt of Chivalry, to be ealled 


Resecca anv Rowena, & romance upon romance; astory for Obristmas 

(and indeed any other season), containing Periloas Adveatares, Te 

dous Battles, Tender Lo 

a (tolerably) happy e 
| Richard Doyle.” 


} -_—_—-—— 


THE AMERICAN ART-UNION, 


men 
e-mukiog, Profound Historical Kaowledga, and 
ag Toe whole illustrated with Woodeuwts by 


| 
| in this city, if one may judge from the crowded attendance, both of the 
past year and of the present. 


The annual festival ot this flourishing Association creates some sensation 


The meeting for election of officers for 
1850 and for distribution of prizes for 1849, took place at Niblo's theatre 
on the evening of Friday the 2st inst. The vast building was thronged 
to excess; but the proceedings were well conducted, and gave general 
| satisfaction. The President, Prosper M. Wetmore, Esq. was re-elected, 
| as were those members of the Committee of Management, who went 
out of office by rotation. [/ the aunual report, which was read, require 
| any special notice, we will pay attention to it when published by the 
Society. In the mean time a brief statement of the prodigious success 
| of the Union will give rise to some surprise, and much congratulation 
it appears that during the current year the subscribers have uumbered 
18,960, the half of whom have ewrolled themselves during the lart three 
These, at five dollars each, have furnished funds to the tane of 
$94,800, whilet $1500 have been further raised by the sale of bulletins. 
makivg 4 net total of $96,300 and not $103,415, which latter*amount some 
of the newspapers have made it, by ingeniously adding #7115 dae tw 
| the Treasurer, The receipts are very great, and we are glad to know that 


weeks 


they have not been obtained by the temptation of any single prize of 
| extraordinary attraction, such as the public deemed Oele’s pictures of last 
year. The cost of the prizes has beeu—460 pictures 45 235 —508 bronze 
medals of Trumbull, Alliston, and Stuart $1534—20 bronze Statucttes 
$2,200—30 portfolios of outlines by Alston $180. The distribution of these 
prizes by means of the lottery wheel was ably superintended by the 
| Mayors of Now York and Brooklyn. The process has been often descri- 

bed. We shall only record the destination of such pictures as have from 
| time to time drawn notice from as when exhibited in the gallery, or have 
otherwise been looked to with interest. 


| The Intercepted Letter, by J. B. Flagg, Samuel Kear, re Pa. 
| American Winter Scene, Regis Gignous, Miss U. Ludlow, Poughkeepsie 
| A Peep at the Catskill Mountain House, 7’. Doughty, D. Van Norden, Jersey 
i ¢ 





yit 

Bus uehanna Scenery, from recollection, 7'. Doughty, Dr. G. H. Burrows, 
New Yor 

Gil Blas and the Archbishop, F. W. Edmonds, Peter Vandenburgh, Coxsackie. 
| "The Italian Peasant Mother, Miss H Borchard, Hiram Gage, Hudson, M. Y. 
| The Colonna Gallery at Rome, F. Heinrich, Augustus ard, Farmington, 
| Conn 


| View on the Lake of Nemi, J. ’. Kensett, Mra. Francis D. Eddy, Seillwater, 


| A 
} 7 A Royal Party ata Ferry, J. W Glass, Samuel J. Tharaby, Front ot. N.Y. 
| Pastoral Landscape, A. 3. Durand, M.E Mordecai, Cherieeton, 8. 0. 
| The Attainder of Strafford, E. Leutze, D. 8. Merceine, Vicksburgh, Miss 
| Judgment Scene from the Merchant of Venice, ?. Rothermel, ¥ rederiok Hol 
lister, Utica. 
| ‘View near Constantinople, J. Weber, Allen Loomis, Saffield, Ct. 





EXPOSITION OF FRENOH INDUSTRY. 


| A large collection of specimens of the indastria! arts of France has late 
| ly been opened at 13, George-stree!, Hanoy ey a and has proved v 
| attractive as an exbibition. It hae been admirably arranged under the di- 
| rection of M. Sallendrouze de Lamornaix, ex-deputy and member of 
the Acting Council of Manufactures at Paris, and bimeell one of the largest 
| and most distinguished manufacturers of France. The articles exhibited, 
| it is understood, are the property of a body of manufacturers, nod inclade 
‘a selection from the late National Exposition at Paris; outof which, and 
| our own projected “ Great Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all Na 
| tions,” in 1851, the anticipatory assemblage of M. Sallaudrouze de Le 
| mornaix has, doubtless, originated. It is not, however, etric tly speaking, 
a National Exbibition, as our forthcoming one wil! be ; but when we 
| say that it contains some exquisite works from Sévres, the Gobelins, and 
| Beauvais, and the ancient Royal carpet manufactory of Aubusson, the 
reader wil! conclude it to partake largely of a national character. 

The several articlesare arranged with much taste and effect i» a suite 
of seven rooms, besides galleries, staircases, and corridors ; end when 
these are lighted with gas, in chandeliers of beautiful design (for the Ex. 
hibition is open until ten o'clock at night), the scene is a very eplendid as 
well as interesting spectacle. Wherever the eye turns, specimens of art 
at once elaborate and beautiful arrest its gaze and invitescrutiny. Bronzes 
| and other oroamente! metal-work, of exquisite design and perfect finish ; 
costly aud luxurious cabinet-work ; Sévres lato, ad bly painted 
and embellished ; bookbinding, with which the illaminated missals of 
medieval times cannot be com ; te from the loome uf the Go- 
belins; carpets from Aubusson : silke, — -_ ee a Lyons ; 

r patterns of extraordinary beauty in design ; lecew 

seewle, which must poerey f the — the potros of the fair 
sex ; specimens of jewellery, thou not in such quant as 

have been qupected’ and last though not least remurkeble, bvots and 
shoes, in the soles of which sewing is dispensed with: these are the 
leading classes in which ‘he articles are arranged with much artistic 
taste. In viewing the several rooms, it is im ble not to feel that in 
articles of ornamental laxury, inelegance of design, and splendour of ma- 
terials, the industrial ingenuity of France is guided in tbe right direction 
of art; and that nowhere is art studied in « greater variety of forms and 
appliances than by the French manufacturers. There is, however, s com 
stant tendency to adaptation from the sntique—in some instances objec- 
tionable, but generally exercised with skill and judgment. - 

The first room in the suite of apartinents in George street is principally 
id that of most pretension is an allegorical re- 
presentation of Stakspeare, by M. Emile Thomas. The most corious 
object in the apartment is ® misse), the property of the Queen of Spsin, 
and lent by her to be exhibited; it 1s bound 10 purple velve', inlaid with 
gold and gems. Another interesting item is a specimen of bookvinding 
of beautifal design, delicately carved in lime-wood. 








al 


The second room is filled with specimen 
monta! furvitare by MM. Tahau and Laurent, snd with a large collection 
of thuse artistic objects for which the establishment of M Svsse is en we! 
knows The staircase leading from the second rooin to the third is ha ig 
with decorative papers from the manufactory of MM. Madire saad Genoux 
which are of characteristic excelleace of desigza. 

The third room, ia position and otherwise the mos) important, has 
walls ing with imoense Aubusson carpets, aud tapestry from the looms 














of the Gobelins The carpets repres eat Pppy co abigations of frut and 
flowers, and tesselia od patterns which a prelerable WalkKmg ove 
mullivas sad Gotutec tra y Bat moet s'rik igi#a Vaet piece of tapes 


try hanging opposite the carpets upon which Steabens’ celebrated p 
ture of Peter the Great, saved at the shrine from the Strelitz conspira- 
cy,” is pied with marvellous effect The colours haye wonderfa 
freshoces and beauty, and the figures are of colossal boldness. Time was 
when tapestry was made at Mortlake on the Thames, and used to bide 
clumsy joinery, and keep the wiad from piercing through many a wains 
cot cranuy; it isnow hang up in palaces asa picture. We omitted, by 
the way, to mention a set of tapestry pictures in the second room, mis- 
takabie for paintings. To return to the large room, there are some beaa- 
ful specimeus of Roman Catholic church furniture; and some chocolate 
sets of Sé¢vres porcelain, which really deserve to be earried from place 
to place in satin liaed cases. The portraits on sume of the porcelain have 
the hig hest fiuish of miniatares; and mighty pretty women they are, too, 
as Pepys would have said. 

The bronzes in this apartment are by Marchand and Charpentier, and 
attracted great atiention atthe Paris exhibition. The furniture, which is 
of a very costly and elegant description, is by MM Grobé, Fréres, and 
has beea arranged inthe apartment with great taste. The chalices and 
other allar ornaments have been contributed by Villemeens. The pianos 
and other musical instraments are by Brard, Kriegelstein, and Jaulain 
The last great feature in the exhibition of specimens in the third room is 
the collection of porceiaia from Sévres, coaspicuous among which are 
throe superb vases. The largest, which is of a tazza form, is a combina- 
tiou of bronze and porcelain, the body of « brilliant blue, with garlands 
of flowers beautifully paiated by Jaccbs; the other two are of remark 
ably elegant upright forms, with diapered gold grounds, and having io 
compartments the portraits of men illustrious in the arts of peace. In 
the small corridoc leadiag to the fourth room, ure two exquisitely carved 
oak cabinets by Grohé 

la the fourth room are specimens of oraamental mouldings in laminated 
zinc, by the ‘ Socitié des Zinces de la Vieille Montagne,” which gained the 
large gold medal at the late Paris Exposition. Another thing in this 
room worth uotice is a new machine, exhibited by M. Schlumberger, of 
Mulhouse, for carding wool. It appears to act with great ease, and in a 
very effectual manner, and is stated to card from 50\b. to 60lb. of wool 
in the day. 

In the fifth room, which is surrounded by a gallery supported upou 
twisted columns, is u collection of optical instruments by the celebrated 
Lerobours, of Paris, Among those is an object-glass, said to be the largest 
and cleorest yet manufactured. This apartment also contaius specimens 
of alk, satio, and velvet manufactures from the looms of Lyuns. 

The staircas leading up to the galiery is ornamented by paper from 


the mavufactory of Zubec, who receuatly received the decoration of the | 


Legion of Honour for the improvements be has introduced iato this 
branch of national industry. The gallery contains books published by 
Matthias, Plou, Pagaerre, and others. The walls are ornamented with 
carpets, shawls, printed goods, lace, &c. 

The sixth contains beautiful Cachmere shawls, by Gaussen, Heibert, 
and Deneiroaze ; lace from the manufactories of Delile and Deschamps ; 
and of artistic jewellery from Fromend Meurice, Rudoiphi, Roavenat, 
Phit ppe, and others. 

Toe seventh room is occupied by the manufactures of M. Sallandrouze 
de Lamornaix. Here are seen tapestry little inferior to that of the Gobe- 
fins; curtains destined for the receptiou-rooms at the Héte! de Ville; por- 
tires iu all the best styles; and a variety of other productions, for which 
M. Sallandrouze de Lamornaix has been honoured by the decoration of 
the Oross of the Legion of Honour, and medals at each Exposition from 
avery early poriod.—London paper. 





TELEGRAPHIC MESSAGES, 
CRIMINAL INFORMATION—THE QUEEN V. WILLMER AND SMITH. 
Court of Queens Bench, Westminster, Nov. 24 

The Attorney General (with whom was Mr. G. Hayes) applied spon 
the partof Mr J. L. Ricardo, M.P., chairman of the Electric Te graph 
Company, and of tue directors of that company, for liberty to file acrimi- 
na! ‘formation against the detendants for a libel published in the Morn- 
ing Herald of the 11th of October last. The gentlemen on whose bebalf 
be made this application were the representatives of a large property, 
whioh they had invested in certain works, for the purpose of farnishing 
the quickest intelligeuce of important events to all parts of the country. 
{i would be evident that it was of the utmost importance, not only that 
the personal character of these geutlomen should be above all suspicion, 
bot that they should never even be suspected of improper conduct in 
their establishment. Messrs. Willmer and Smith, against whom he made 
this application, were gentlemen residing in Liverpool, and were corres- 
pondents of the Morning Herald; and the libel of which bis clients 
evmplained having been published in that newspaper, an application had 
been made to Messrs. Willmer and Smith to ascertain whether they 
acknowledged the authorship of the libel. He had in court affidavits, 
stating that those gentlemen had admitted the authorship. Some reasons 
seomed to bave induced Messrs. Willmer and Smith to suppose that a 
preference had for a loug time been given by the Telegraph Company to 


The Times and viher newspapers over their vwn immediate correspond. | 


ents. That supposition was without the slightest foundation; and had the 
eharges against the Telegraph Company been confined simply to state- 
ments of this description, it was possible that the directors of that 
company relying upon their own honour and character, might have passed 
over such charges with the indifference they deserved. But after having 
publisbed from time to time imputations of this kind, Messrs. Willmer 
and Smith had at last screwed up their courage to make a direct and 
pvinted attack upon the honour of the directors, who felt bound to come 
to this court, and to seek its interposition The libel in question was 
very lengthy, containing various eharges of auiue partiality on the part 
of the company towards The Times aud other papers,to the prejudice of the 
Morning Herald; and in this libel Messrs. Willmer and Smith bad taken 
eceasion to allude to a commanication made to London from Liverpool in 
July, 1848—a period of great excitement and disturbance here and 
elsewhere, and they had accused the directors of having made that com. 
munication public in the veighbourhood of Capel-court for their own 
peculiar purposes—he supposed for purposes of stock jobbing. He 
would read to the Court the passage to which he referred :— 

On the 27th July last year a hoax was played upon us, by fictitious news 
from the south of Lreland”being handed to us for publication in the London morn- 
ing papers. The news was of a very astounding description, and proved to be 
utterly antrue ; but the fact is quite immaterial to the case at present. Upon tak- 
ing it tothe Electric Telegraph office, the clerks said that the Wires were en- 
geged on their own message, but on seeing the news sent to us they agreed to 
orward itatonce tothe‘ Morning Herald’ without charge, on the condition that 
they might use it themselves. This arrangement, to save time, we consented to. 
The conditions, however, were entirely broken by the company, tor the intelli- 
ee was first made known in Capel court, afterwards to Sir George Grey in 

owning-street, and at 11 o'clock was delivered at the ‘ Morning Herald’ office, 
though it had been given to them at Liverpool at 3 quarter past 7. So much for 
good faith.” 

No one could doubt that the object of this paragraph was to insinuate 
that Mr. Ricardo, the chairman, and other respectable gentlemen connec- 
ted with the company, had made use of the information they had ob- 
tained for private purposes—and had su ppressed the communication they 
had promised to make to the Morning Herald. The real facts were these, 
At the time this message was brought by a person named Ross, a re- 
porter, employed by Messrs. Willmer aud Smith, to the manager of the 
e'votric telegraph at Liverpool, the telegraph was engaged in communi- 
cating to London intelligence received from Ireland for the purposes of 
the company's own dewsroom Seeing the nature of the intelligence 
brought by Mr. Ross, which stated that Her Majesty's troops had been 
defeated in Ireland, that some of the railway stations were in Hames, and 
that disaffection existed among the military—seeing the importance of 
this intelligence, and doubting its authenticity, the manager of the tele- 
graph required that, if he stopped the course of communication he was 
making for the purposes of the company, the company shall be at liberty 
to ase this information for their own newsroom, and io send it equally to 
ail the papers. The manager also sent up with the message these di- 
rechons |— 


The news just sent was received in Dublin last night, by special engine to 
Mr. Conway, editor of the‘ Dublin Evening Post.’ It was brought to this office 
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do so. You can, therefore, make any use youthiuk proper of it. Is itto be 
|posted’? Itis known in the town. Mr. Bean and Willmer and Smith's clerk 
came together. I have the original report received from Mr. Conway, which I 
refused to send until I bad seen Mr. Conway's letter in which the report was in- 
closed 
| The message was transmitted with these directions to the office of the 
'compauy in London. It bappened that at the time the message was re- 
eived there, Mr. Cooke, one of the directors of the company, was present 
| the cffice; and tbat gentleman, seeing the extreme importance of the 
swe. particularly im the excited state of London at that moment, and 
eariag Unat its publication might be attended with most serious cons:- 
jiences, thougut it right to give the most positive directions .o all the 
erks aud officers of the establishment that no communication whatever 
should be made to any one until the matter bad been referred to Mr. Ri- 
cardo, the chairman of the company. A communication was according- 
y madeto Mr. Ricardo, at his residence, ia Lowndes-square, and that 
geutieman acted as he (the Attorney ee apprehended every true 
snd joyal subject of the Crown would have felt Lound to do under simi- 
ar circumstances. Feeling the extreme importance ol the message, Mr 
Ricardu at once went to the Home Secretary, and communicated to him 
the news received by the company; and he also placed the instruments 
uf the company at the command of the Goverument that they might as- 
certain the authenticity of the intelligence. Mr. Ricardo also stated to 
the Home Secretary the nature of the message, and informed bim that, 
from the conditioas on which the company had received it, they could 
not delay its delivery more than half an hour or three-quartere of aa hour. 
Haviog communicated the iaformation to Sir G. Grey, and enabled him 
to give such orders as m ght be necessary in case any excitement should 
be caused in London by the publication of the intelligeuce,Mr. Ricardo 
went to the branch office at Charing-cross, and gave directions that the in- 
formation should be sent tothe various papers, and should be posted in the 
company's newsroom. He (the Attorney-General ) had the most positive 
affidavits of Mr. Ricardo, and other gentlemen connected with the com- 
pany, declaring that beyond what he had stated they had, neither on that 
| nor. ou any other occasion, used that or any other news for their own pur- 
poses. They expressly denied in the most indignant terms the charge 
which had been made against them ; and he (the Attorney-General) had, 
in addition, affidavits going into various charges—which were, indeed, 
iriliug compared with the charge he had mentioned—denying and ex- 
plaining the accusations which had been preferred against the comoany. 
| He trasted, considering the serious nature of the charge, and the parties 
| by whom it had been made, that his Lordship would be of opinion that 
this was a case which called for the interference of that Court.—The rule 
was granted. 
Tue Tatar or Courvorster, anv Mr. Cuartes Puitcies.—It is well 
known thatan impression bas been entertained for some years that Mr, 
| Chas. Phillips, the emiuent counsel who defended Courvoisier, on his trial 
| for the murder of Lord William Russel!, in 1840, conducted the case iu 
} 4 manver so dishonourable and unconscientious as to transgress even the 
| wide license allowed to the bar in performance of their duty to their 
|clients. The charge, whichhas been frequently repeated, was, tha. Mr. 
uilips, after having heard the prisoner's confession of his guilt, not only 
retained his brief, but, in addressing the jury solemnly protested his indi 
| vidaal conviction of the innocence of Courvoisier, and eudeavoured to fix 
| the crime on one otf the female servants of the murdered nobleman. No 
| public contradiction has ever been given to this statement, andthe Ez- 
| aminer, of Nov. 3rd, in commenting on the conduct of Mr. Sergeant Wil- 








| much worse was Mr. Fhillip’s attempt to throw the suspicion of the mur- 
| der of Lord William Russell on the innocent female servants, in order to 
| procure the acquittal of his clieut, Courvoisier, ot whose guilt he was 
} cognizant! But so little was he prejudiced in the highest places of legal 
}autbority and patronage by this horrible endeavour, that he was soon 
|} alterwards advanced to a seat of judicature, about the same time that 
one of the unfortunate women whose characters and lives he would have 
placed in jeopardy, was lodged in a lunatic asylum, driven mad by the 
terrors that had successively beset her.’’ This paragraph has drawn from 
Mr. Phillips a explanation, which renders wholly unaccountable bis silence 
during many years under such a calumuious imputation. Two letters ap- 
pear inthe Z'imesof yesterday, one addressed by Mr. Samuel Warren, 
the well known author, to Mr. Phillips, dated Noy. 14, and calling on him 
asameasure due to his friends, to use the means of clearing his character 
known to be in his power, and the other from Mr. Phillips himself, de- 
tailing the whole affair. It appears that the confession of the murderer 
was communicated to him in court on the second day of the trial, and 
the only true part of the charges against him is that he retained his brief, 
which he did very reluctantly, and only in accordance with the advice of 
Mr. Baron Parke, who assured him that it was his bounden duty to doso. 
And to his having solemnly appealed to heaven as to his belief in the 
innocence of Courvoisier, he meets this with a flat denial, and brings for- 
ward the late Chief Justice Tindal and Baron Parke (who tried the case) 
as guarantees of his word. The latter judge even says that he watched 
him narrowly on purpose, and observed that be carefully abstained from 
giving any personal opinion on the case, and that Baron Parke did say 
this is further proved by the evidence of Mr, Warren. With regard to his 
having endeavoured to throw the guilt on a party known to be innocent, 
the cross examination quoted in support of this charge took place on 
Thursday, and it was notuntil Friday that Coarvoisier confessed, up to 
which time his counsel firmly believed him to be innocent. Subsequently 
to the confession, and in his address to the jury, Mr. Phillips disclaimed 
|} any intention to cast the guilt on the female servants, in the most direct 
and positive terms ; and in proof of this statement he quotes the printed 
reports in the Zimes, anda)! the other morning newspapers of the time. 
| This defence is complete, and the only wonder is, first, that the falsehood 
should ever have gained ground, and next, that it should have remained 
for nine years uncontradicted.—European Times, Nov. 24. 





Tue ResoinpeR To THE ABovE.—The exculpatien dispiayed throughou', 
the tact and skill of the special pleader, and some of our contemporaries 
without stopping to analyse the facts, or to refer to the records of the 
trial, complimented Mr. Phillips on the triumphant nature of his defence. 
But the E.caminer had alsoa character to defend, and felt by a0 means 
disposed to rest under the imputation of having siandered the peccant 
barrister, It returned to the charge in its columns of Sanday last, and 
the rejoinder is one of the most crashing and brilliant things which has 
appeared in thatable paper. It has cut Mr. Phillips’s defence to shreds, 
and done it in a style which elicits admiration by its calmnessand dignity. 
He must now regret having solicited the collision, for he is convicted of 
extreme disingenuousness, and it is now seen that the strong points in bis 
defence were produced, if not by the absolute assertion of falsehood, 
certainly by the suppression of trath, which, morally speaking, is hardly 
less discreditable. The revived controversy will be productive of public 
utility, for the“ privileges of the bar’ too often degenerate into licentious- 
ness,and the press canuot render better service to society than to protect 
the innocent and the injured from the assaults of hard mouthed sdvocates, 
who imagine that a horse-hair wig justifies the most villanous i mputations 
on the conduct and motives of timid and respectable persons who are re- 
iactantly called into the witness box to further the ends of public justice. 
—Iid., Dee. 1. 

Tae Taixp Dracooy Guarps.—Of all the marvellous aspects in which 
that marvellous animal man is to be regarded, there is not one more 
marvellous than that which presents him to us in the concrete military 
state of an army, or a regiment of soldiers. We think nothing of it, it is 
true—we think nothing of the most wonderful things in existence, 
because we see them or read about them every day, and take everything 
for granted that does not startle us by its novelty or astound us by its 
noise. We wonder et any departure from fixed laws, physical or moral, 
bat the most wonderful phenomeua are not these erratic exhibitions, but 
the regular methodical goings ou of the world, upon which we rarely 
bestow a passing reflection. Familiarity breeds contempt. We do not 
marvel at the discipline of the army which we see every day, though 
there be no greater marvel in the world than that we dosee it every day. 
We only wonder that any slight deviation from it—at avy transient 
symptom of irregularity that may manifest itse!f, after a long interval of 
monotonous repose. Then we lift up our hands and our voices. It is 
discovered that the army is in a most unsatisfactory condition—that the 
reins of discipline are loosened; that authority is being openly set at 
defiance ; that our soldiers are insubordinate, and our officers incompe- 
tent; and that our towns are being overrun by a stream of military licen- 
tiousness, which, if its current be not speedily checked, will disorganize 
society and desojate the land. All this itis, on some accounts, satisfactory 
to contemplate. There can be no higher tribute paid to the general 
discipline of the army than the excitement occasioned by any temporary 
infraction ofit. There are countries in which military disorganization 1s 
| the rule and the exeeption. There the revolt of a regiment, or a score of 
regiments, is too ordinary an event to Create any excitemeut in the coun 





to be sent, as a private message, to three of the London papers. Our express— |‘): . The attention which is bestowed upon avy erratic social manifesta- 
which had no reference to this important news—was in course of transmission. | | ip is the truest standard of the regularity from which that manifestation 


“declined to stop our express—which had no reference to this important news—un- 
less they allowed it to go to the company; assuring them that all the papers 





is a departure. It is so rare a thing to witness anything remotely 
assembling insubordination in a British regiment, that we are incontinently 





would be supplied. Rather than delay it until ours was finished, they agreed to astonished at the unwonted exhibition, and magnify all its unseemly 





features until a very trifliag affair expands into gigantic proport 
bristles with incalculable terrors. It is on this accoant that the dis 
in the 3d Dragoons at Nottingham has assamed’an importance t 
uot belong to it. It is seldom that we are called upon to chron 
events; but the wonder is not that they occur sometimes. but 
occur so rarely. ‘Vton we think of the constitution of » 
classes from which it is recruited—the slender tie that binds the sold 
to his officar—the numerous inducements to excess—the cunt road 
effects of bad examp\e—the absence of all domestic comfort in bar 
—the almost entire forfeiture indeed, of the domestic character ma. 
its subduing and restrainiug influences, we cannot but wonder that all 
many are kept in subjection so easily by the few—that the m hy 
autbority is so potent to keep the rude elements of military nae of 
subordination to any fixed laws 

Butso it is. A sentence written in the order book, or a word » oe 
parade, and eight huadred men are as obedient to one as though tbe ~ = 
little children under the eye and the rod of the pedagogue. Nobody a 
ders at this—nobody wonders at the orderly conduct of soldiers in nt of 
rison towns,at their steadiness in barracke,at the ready obedience the ger. 
to their commanding officers,at the almost infantine docility of these ty = 
of sturdy, vigorous men. Few even admire the beautiful system which oc s 
sents an almost unbroken succession of these phenomena. But man _ 
out noisy abuse when any rare departure from the regularity of the mand 
is presented to their understandings, upon soldiers and all soldiery thin m 
as though the adjective militarywere entirely synonymous with lies.” 
tious. And this is called liberality. Liberal writers are always 4 
upon the subject of military licentiousness. On the wonderful sab. 
ordination which is the rule of the British army they condescend » 
to bestow a thought, or if the unwelcome thought shonld force itself 
upon them it is speedily enveloped in a cloak of silence, and barked in ite 
very infancy. There has been a great deal of fuss made, and a great deal 
of stuff written, aboat the recent disturbance in the 3d Dragoons. Tie 
importance of the affair has been greatly exaggerated—partly beceese at 
this dull season of the year a very little matter may be advanta : 
elongated into many sheets of attenuated “copy ; ” and, secondly, because 
the peccadilloes of the military are nuts to a certain class of journalists . 
A number of men, anxious it would seem, to enjoy a little convivial inter- 
course with some friends who Lad come to visit them, and not being able 
to entertain their visitors respectably in barracks, determined te dis obe 
a restrictive order. which bad been issued as 4 punish ment to the regidaat 
for bad groomiug, and to sally into the town. They had hoped that the 
order for their retention ia barracks,after being some time in effec|, would 
have been rescinded sufficiently soou to have enabled them to beark 
their confinement, without breaking the orders of their commanding offi- 
cers, but the anticipated relief not coming opportunely, they quitted the 
prescribed bounds, and committed thereby a grave military offence 
There was doubtless a double indiscretion ; the order was an indisoreet 
one, because it tried the forbearance of the soldiers too severely ; its in- 
fraction was still more indiscreet, for no provocation justifies such acts 
of military lawlessness. The offence committed, a third mistake was 
made. Inefficient measures were adopted for the suppression of an ir- 
regularity so discreditable to the corps. 

A party was seut out under a non-commissioned instead of under a 
commissioned officer, and the first offence was greatly aggravated by re- 
sistance to authority. The consequence is, that there have been several 
courts-martia', and the criminals have been sentenced to expiate their 
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+ OFK i ne ‘ offence in prison, and to learn better manners for ,he future. The officers, 
| kins while defending Manning, reproduced it in these words:—‘ How | 


too, will not improbably p:ofit by the lesson, and learn to exercise their 
authority henceforth with better judgment. Such acciden's as these sel- 
dom happen unless there has been something or other to generate them in 
high places; some want of temper—some want of judgment—some want 
of consistency. We are sorry for this business at Nottingham; but after all 
it is only one of those unfortunate exceptions that prove the fortanate rule. 
It has made astir in the world because, happily, such acts of insubordina- 
tion are rare in the British army. It thatarmy had not been the best 
disciplined in the world we should not have heard so much of the 
atfray.—London Morning Herald. 





Souxp Critictsm.—The following scrap is from a letter recent!y print 
ed, written by Charles Lamb to Bernard Barton. It is dated Jane 11th, 
1827. Some such opinions have been elaborated in one of the ‘ Essays 
of Elia,” 

“« Martin’s Belshazzar (the picture) [ have seen; its architectaral effect 
is stupendous, but the human figures, the squalling contorted little antics 
that are playing at being frightened, like children at a sham ghost who 
half know it to bea mask, are detestable. Then the /efters are nothing 
more than a transparency lighted up, such asa lord might order to be lit 
up on a sudden at a Christmas gambol, to scare the ladies. The type is 
as plain as Baskerville’s; they should have been dim, full of mystery— 
letters to the mind rather than the eye. Rembrandt has painted a Bel- 
shazzar and a courtier or two, (taking a part of the banquet tor the whole,) 
not fribbled out a mob of fine folks. Then every thing is so distinct, to 
the very necklaces; and that foolish little prophet—what one point is 
there of interest? The ideal of such a subject is that you, the specta- 
tor, should see nothing but what at the time you would have seen—the 
hand, and the king; not to be at leisure to make tailor-remarks on the 
dresses, or, Doctor Kitchiner-like, to examine the good things at table, Just 
such a confused piece is his Joshua—trittered into a thousand fragments, 
little armies here, litte armies there :—you should only see the sun and 
Joshua; if 1 remember, be has not left out that luminary entirely, bat 
for Joshua, [ was ten minates a finding him. Still he is showy in all that 
is not the human figure or the preternatural interest; but the first are be- 
low a drawing school girl’s attainment, and the last is a phantasmagoric 
trick—‘ Now you shali see what you shall see :—dare is Belshazzar, and 
dare is Daniel.’ ”’ 

Tue Kou-ke-Noor Diamonp.—It is already known to the pablic that 
this large diamond, which was lately in the treasury of Maharajah Duleep 
Singh, is about to be despatched to England, as a present to the Queen. 
It is believed that this diamond belonged to the Pandus; but Tavernier 
says, that it was dug out of the mine of Koloor—which is about four 
days’ journey north-west from Masulipatam, in the Nizam’s territories, on 
the bank of the Godavery. It was presented to Shah Jehan by Meer 
Jumla—who was at first the Commander in-chiet of the King of Gol- 
conda’s army, aud afterwards of that of Aurangzebe. The mine of Ko- 
loor was discovered not more than a hundred years before the time of 
Sbah Jehan. A Zumeendar had found a diamond when he was prepar- 
ing the ground for sowing melons, and this led to the discovery of the 
mine. The Koh-ee-Noor is 319 ruttees in weight,—and its value was es- 
timated iv the time of Shah Jehan at 7,816,525 rs. Shah Jehan applied 
it to adorn the famous peacock throne which was taken by Nadir Shab 
to Persia, whence the diamond was brought back to Afigbanistan by 
Amed Shah, Dooranee. It remained in the possession of his successors 
until Maharajah Runjeet Singh obliged Shah Shoojab to deliver it up to 
him. The Shab, at the demond, had told him that the diamond W.s 
mortzaged to some banker in Kandahar; but the shrewdness of the Ma- 
harajah did not accept this excuse. He planted guards around the rest 
dence of the Shah, and ordered them to suffer no person to pass without 
a previous search, and Bhe Ram Singh was deputed to bring the dia- 
mond. The Sha protested in the strongest terms against this treatment; 
and called upon Ranjeet to reflect upon the discredit he was entailing 
upon himself in the estimation of neighbouring princes, 1a ordering ea 
straint upon the person and family of a royal stranger who had cast them 
selves in distress on his protection and honour. The Bhe represent 
that his master had resolved to obtain the stone, careless alike st 
means or the cousequeuces,—and he wac now about to execute —_ - 
agreeable part of bis instructions, and to prohibit the ingress of 
the Shah and his whole family. > i 

The fallen prince, his begumsand children, fasted for two days:—* 
being unable to shake their firmness, Ranjeet contrived another mac! by 
tion. He intercepted some letters alleged to have been addressed 
Shah Shoojeh to the Vuzeer Fatteh Khan and other Dooranee reve 
scriptive of his sufferings and seeking deliverance. It was at ~ 
generally believed that the scraps were forged; but aoe irec 
immediately two companies of Sikhs to guard the Shah,—an a 
were made of sending him to the fortress of Govindghurh. enwhy 
tunate prince, wearied and barrassed by confinement, and a inal 
his family, at length consented to relinquish the diamond. Oa : 
June, Ranjeet, with « few attendants, waited on the bamble er 
but the dignity and seli-possession which sat on the fine —s oa 
the Shah impressed them all with awe. For almost an hour a solemn ® 
lence was kept :—when Ranjeet getting Impatient, directed one 
attendants, ina low tone of voice, to remind the Shah of the pore a 
his visit. No answer was returned. At length the fallen monarc ron 
with his eyes to an attendant eunuch ; who, making his rene aT 
tired, and soon after roaggemes oe sone Aw pie po sort 
down equi-distant between the king and Runjeet. : 
encodes at length, by order of Ranjeet, lifted up and unteliet 
packet. The diamond was exhibited, and Ranjeet and his fo 
tired with it.—Delhi Gazette. 
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White to play and checkmate in five moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM so. 60 


Whue. Black, 
1. RtoK2 ch K to Q 8 (best) 
2 RtoK6 ch KtoB 4 (best) 
3. Kt tks Ktch K tks B 
4. Ktto Bach K moves 
5. Bto Kt 4ch PtkeB 
6. P tke P checkmate. 
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Anresian Weits.—On Monday (the 19th ult.,) the Very Rev. Dr. 
Buckland, Dean of Westminster, read a paper at the roome of the Insti- 
tute of British architects, Groevenor street, on the subject of Artesian 
wells. There was a very numerous attendance of members of the Insti- 
tute, aud several strangers were present by invitation, among whom 
we observed Lord Ebrington, M. P., Mr. Mangles, M. P , Mr. R. Stephen- 
sou, M. P., Mr. Stanford, M P., Sir F. Dwarris, Mr. G Rennie, and Mr. 
A. Goldsmid. Mr. Thomas yee Vice President of the Institute, oc- 
cupied the chair After some preliminary observations on the “ archi- 
tecture of the globe,” the reverend gentleman observed that it had been 
asserted that sufficient water might be obtained in this metropelis, by 
Artesian wells, to afford an ample supply to ten such cities as London; 
but he would venture to affirm, that, though there were from 250 to 300 
so-called Artesian wells in the metropolis, there was notonereal Artesian 
wel! within three miles of St. Paul’s. An Artesian well was a wel! that 
was always overflowing, either from its natural source or from an artifi- 
cial tube; and, when the overflowing ceased, it was no longer an Artesian 
well. Twenty or thirty years ago there were many Artesian wells in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis—namely, in the gardens of the Horticul- 
tural Society, in the gardens of the Bishop of London at Fulham, and in 
Brentford and its vicinity; but the wells which were now made by boring 
through the London clay were merely common wells. He had heard it 
said that Artesian wells might be made in any part of Londui, because 
there was a supply of water which would rise of its own accord; but he 
could state, with regard to the water obtained to supply the fountains in 
Trafalgar Square, that it did not rise within forty feet of the surface. (A 
Voice—* Eighty pon'ol It was pumped up by means of a steam engine, 
and the reqr‘site supply of water could be obtained at a much less cost 
from the Chelsea Waterworks. Indeed, the same water was pumped up 
over and over again. (A laugh.) No less than £18,000 had been spent 
upon an Artesian well which had been made on Southampton common, 
but the water had never risen within eighty feet of the surface, and never 
would rise any higher. The supply of water formerly obtainea from the 
so-called Artesian wells in London had been greatly diminished by the 
sinking ofnew wells. 

Mauy of the large brewers in the metropolis, whoobtained water from 
these wells, had been greatly inconvenienced by the failure of the supply; 
and he bad received aletter from a gentleman connected with a brewer's 
establishment, stating that the water in their well was now 188 feet below 
the surface, while a short time ago it used to rise to within ninety-five 
feet of the surface. Indeed, the large brewers were actually on the point 
of bankruptey with regard to a supply of water. (A laugh ) There 
were, a8 he had said, more than 250 Artesian wells, faisely so called, in 
London, one half of which had broken down: and those from which 
water Was obtained were only kept in action at an enormous ex- 
pense. The average depth at which water could now be obtained fromso- 
called Artesian wells in Loudon was sixty feet below the Trinity-house 
water-mark ; and he believed thatin twenty or twenty five years more 
water would not be obtained ata less depih than 120 feet. This was, as 
he had said, a subject of vast importance to the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis, who bad not now a supply of water equal to one fourth of what was 
required for their ordinary use. The rev. doctor, after going into a lengthy 
geological description of the soil in the metropolis and the neighbouring 

istricts, illustrating his observations with well-executed and interesting 

Plans and sections proceeded to inquire by what meansa sufficient supply 
of water could be obtained for the inhabitants of the metropolis? He 
considered that an ample supply might be obtained from the Thames in 
the neighbourhood of Henley, after that river had been fed by the Loddon, 
the Kenvett, and other tributary streams. The water might be conveyed 
to London by an open aqueduct of sufficient depth, parallel with the 
Great Western Railway; and, asit should have a fall of three feet, it 
would flow without the aid of any engineeriag works, and might be 
broughtto a reservoir inthe valley north of Paddington. It would there 
be at a level of 105 feet above high-water mark, and at that level two thirds 
of the inhabitants of London might, by means of an engine, be supplied 
with water at high-pressure. The rev. gentleman concluded by saying, 
that upon careful consideration, this plan appeared to him to be the most 
feasible that had yet been suggested for affording to all the inhabitants of 
this metropolis an abundant supply of pure water. A general discussion 
rege ton the ar of aoe the rey age- opinion entertained was 
‘Artesicn Wells” would not euffic i i- 

oh oy ph e to supply London with sutlici 

Caxapiaw Lanp anp Raitway Association.—The fir:t annual meeting 
of this association, which has for its object the amelioration of the social 
— of the working classes, by providing more extensive fields for 

elrempioyment, and giving protection to their labour, was held on Mon- 
rd eveuing(the 26th ult.) at the Literary and Scientific Institution, in 

n-street, Fitzroy-square. One mode by which the association proposes 

7 ovide employment for the surplus labour of this country, is by the 
oustraction of a raiiway between Halifax and Quebec, and by establishing 
pape of colonization oa the lands adjacent to theline ; and the purpose 
sd a —— meeting wasto submit the scheme to the trades delegates, 
~ _ uce the working classes themselves to join it and subscribe for 
on at e deposits upon which are to be employed in the first instance in 
~ re the necessary charter of incorporation. The meeting was thinly 
om a L. J Hansard oceupied the chair. The report, after cop- 
from a8 the free-trade policy which had withdrawn protecting barriers 
a by mot having defended the industrious classes of this coun- 
ae © the unequal, and therefore unfair, competition of foreign- 
slderin eye emigration as the only remedy, states that, on con- 
- + de - began, colonies, British North America appeared to the 
flown D be the best theatre for such a national movement, for the fol- 
Great’ Briteie cod: In climate, goil and productions, it differs little from 
dahse we inand Ireland. 2 An extensive railway had been projected, 
to Que auspices of the colonial and British Governments, from Halifax 
will wubenetee Dal the fine province of New Branswick. 3. The line 
7 pew Sore . the posession of the Colonial Governments 
aeecmantich ut 370 miles.4. That the voyage to Engiand may now 
ths separ * within ten days, by steam—It then proceeds to show 
eden a the scheme was viewed by Lord Ashley and others, 
( ings held, and adds, ” that in Nova Scotia and New 


Tu : : 
is Sean (heralwaye held and resolutions were unanimously adopted 


: Support of this great national undertaking,the Lezislative Assembl 
of Pes have passed a resolutiun to dine, te aid of the work, £20,- 
Haiife, abe twenty years; whilst the inhabitants of the district of 
fence, _ agreed to tax themselves to the amount of £4000 a year for 
solved to — The government of New Brunswick have like wise re- 
Ow £20,000 a year, and to place in the hands of trustees or 





The Avion. 








commissioners ungranted lands to the extent of ten miles on each side | 
of the railway throughout the province. The Government of Canada have 
also resolved to céutribute £20,000 a year ; making in allan annual grant 
for twenty years of £60,000 sterling, and land to the extent of about five 
million acres. To obtain the full confidence of the public, and the re- 
quired capital to complete the railway, all thatisnow wantin is the 
guarantee of the Imperial Government for the regular payment of ' .e sums 
granted by the colonies and a small sum added thereto, equal to that 
given by New Brunswick, as recommended by her Majesty s surveying 
commissioner, to secure the interest on the capital expeoded uatil the 
receipts from railway traffic shall cover the amoun Froma recent 
interview with Lord Grey, itis confidently hoped that the [mperie! Go- 
vernment will guarentee these sums, when a sullicient party comes for- 
ward to undertake the construction of the railway, as ber Majesty's Go- 
verpment are very desirous to see the work begun in good faith for the 
benefit of the colonies, and as a great and important field for colonisation 
for the surplus population of Great Britain and Ireland The report 
was adopted, and « series of resolutions favourable to the scheme were 
passed. amen 

Devicacy or tue Nearoritan Goversment.—A letter lately received 
from Naples contains the following strange statement:— The Govern- 
meut has become extremely sensitive all at once. 
issued to all the theatrical managers, directing that the wardrobe keeper 
(chef du vestaire) shal! be held responsible for ail the dancers’ dresses in 
the ballets being of proper length, heizht, and breadth, so that too much 
of the person be not immodestly exposed, as heretofore has been the 
case. This new march of delicacy has extended to the statues in the 
Bourbon museum; a quantity of new plaster has been added in certain 
places, aud it is seriously talked of that the Apollos, Mereuries, Cupids, 
and Venuses are to be so attired that the visitor will be only able to see 
their heads andarms. This has been recommended by some wise Jesuits, 
who, [ think, would have done better had they, before clothing marble 
statues (who have hitherto stood the winter without catching cald), have 
had some consideration for the miserable human beings, who, almost in a 
state of nudity, crowd the streets. I have further to notice an act of Van- 
dalism still more deplorable than this, because it affects not the degrada 
tion, but the destruction, of some of the most precious objects of art 
The Queen Mother, on her recent death, left a fine collection of valuable 
engravings, and the inventory of her property is being made out; you 


has ordered the destruction, in his presence, of all the plates where the 
females have their necks uncovered. I have been informed that,amongst 





! 
| 


other magnificent proof plates, there was one bighly prized of the ‘ En- 
levement d’Baropa,’ and also a quantity of engravings, extremely rare 
aud valuable, all of which were committed to the flames, in spite of the 
protestations of the artists, who highly esteemed them, aud who even so- 
licited that the fragments should be preserved, for the purpose of study 
and history, after the parts which might be deemed indecent should be 
cut out witha knife; but all wos refused. Will they tell of the Vandal 
ism of the revolutionists after this?” 





New Epinsuacu Corn Market.—The new building was designed by 


site which it occupies. The mouldings are rich and imposing, without 
the necessity cf having had a great deal of labour expended upon them 
The design of the wiudows,which is varied in all the three stories, is very 
effective; and there is a hondsomeDuric doorway,with two rustic columns 
The main front of the bailding is about 98 feet in breadth and 60 feet in 
height. The remainder of the facade is made up of two wings, both re- 
ceding about 13 feet, having staircases within—that on the west being 
carried up as acampanile, or bell and clock tower. Upon getting inside 
the building we discover for the firet time, that that part of it at which we 
have been looking from the street is, in reality, only the vestibule, and 
that the market, somewbat in the style of a railway station, but heving 
triple roof, stretches away a considerable distance to the revs. The roo!- 
ing of the back part is considerably lower than the front. [tis supported, 
in the centre, by two rows of metal pillars ; and is entirely lighted from 
the roof by means of patent tile-glass. The extent of the entire area of 
the building is 152 feet from meh to south, and 92 feet from east to west; 
so that it will at once be evident that there is ample room and verge 
enough ” for all the purposes of the market —Scotsman 





Proressionat Courtesy.—-At the conclusion of the late Kilkenny Ses- 
sions, the assistant-barrister, Mr. Nicholas Purcell O’Gormon, made some 
strong observations upon the indecorous conduct of the attorneys of his 
court, ‘“* who did nothing,” be said, “ but sseer at him, and endeavour to 
cast ridicule upon him. But I'l! bear it no longer,” exclaimed the en- 
raged judge, “as this very night I shall write off and insist upon being 
transferred to another county.” “ Does your worship think,” said Mr. 
Michael Hyland, solicitor, addressing himself to the irrate law dispenser, 
“that a memorial, signed by all the attorneys of this court, backing your 
application, would be of any assistance in obtaining your object!" A 
look of peculiar ferocity was the only response to the generous interroga- 
tory. —Globe. 





“ Britisn Amertcan Lanp Company.—A special meeting of this corpo- 
ration took place on Monday (the 26th ult.,) at the company’s offices, Now 
Broad-street, for the purpose of considering the des; atches received from 
the commisscner relative to an arrangement entered into by him, condi- 
tionally, for the purpose of aiding the completion of the St. Lawrence 
and Atlantic Railway, and deciding thereon ; Mr. Alexander Gillespie in 
the chair. The chairman said they had met to decide upon the simple 
question of the expediency of ratifying the arrangement entered into con- 
ditionally for aiding the St. Lawrence and Atlantic Rai! way. Upon their 
decision that day depended the fate of the railway and the success of 
their own undertaking. Every facility had been afforded to the railway 
compauy by the corporations and citizens of Quebec, who had offered to 
issue £100,000 in debentures to enable them to carry out the line. He 
should strongly recommend the ratification of the proposed arrangement, 
as he felt assured that the success of their undertaking rested sulely on 
the construction of the St. Lawrence and Atlantic Raiiway. The Secre- 
tary then read the despatches from Mr. Galt, the commissioner, which 
stated that the settlement of the difficulties of the rsiiway company was 
altogether contingent ou the sanction of the arrangemvats, and that, fail- 
ing evch sanction, it must revert to its former position of absolute insul- 
vency and complete prostration of the works. Under these circumstances 
it recommended the court to ratify the agreement, as it would be the only 
means of saving the property already invested. The report of the direc- 
tore stated that, taking intoconsideration the beneticial results which must 
accrue from the completion of the railway, they bad already taken an in- 
terest in the capital tothe amount of £125,000. With his assistance the 

railway was enabled to conclude the contract for the completion of the 
undertaking, aud then they discovered that they had already incurred au 

expenditure of £50,000 over and above that sam. This being the case, 
it became necessary either that the whole scheme should at once be 
abandoned, or thataid to that extent should be given : it was their con- 
viction that it was to the interests of this company that sach aid should be 
granted. It concluded by recommending the ratification of the agree- 
ment. A very long and angry discussion ensued ; aad on the question of 
the ratification of the agreement being put, the numbers and con ap: 

pearing equal, a poll was fixed for Monday next (the 3rd inst.) 





Anyssinta.—RumoureD Cure ror Hrproraosta.—M. Rocher d’He- 
ricourt who has lately retarned from a voyage in Abyssinia, has brought 
with him about a score MSS. in the Ethiopian language, all of vast an- 
t.quity and great literary value. They are folio in form, bound in red 
leather, with the Greek cross and strange ornaments on the covers. In 
some of them the writing runs right across the page; in others it is in 
columns ; in nearly all it is firm and bold in character. Some of the MSS. 
are on history, religion, and écience ; one is a complete and very curious 
treatise on the mysteries of eastern astrology; and one, which appears to 
have been written at the beginning of the 11th century, contains a copy 
of the Bible, which differs in some respects from the ordi version. 
To obtain these treasures, M. d’Hericourt passed a long time in Abyssi- 
nia, had to employ daring, canning, persuasion, and force, to go through 
many extraordinary adventures, and endure many hardships and perse- 
cutions. He has, besides, obtained « mass of curious information on the 
religion (which it seems is half Jewish, half Christian), the manners, and 
the government of the singular people who inhabit Abyssinia ; has agcer- 
tained all that could be learned of their country, of which so little *s 
known; and has collected all the facts calculated to throw light on geol- 
ogy, mineralogy, botany, and other brauches of science. Bat what is 
more practically important than all, is, that he bas brought with him nu- 
merous specimens of a plant, the root of which, redaced to 4 powder, is 
a cure for hydrophobia, both in men and animals. Of its virtues M. 
d’Hericourt bad practical proof; four dogs and # man having been bit- 
ten by a mad dog, were, by application of the remedy, cured of the by- 
drophobia which easued; whilst a fifth dog (bitten at the same time oy 
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the same animal) to which the ge A was not applied, perished in « 


_ of the country, who assured him 


An order has just been | 


will scarcely credit that the legal functionary who has this charge | 


Mr. Cousin, is itt the Italian style, massive, elegant,and well suited to the | 
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ner of prepsring it for use were explained to the traveller by a potentate 

t it was there hy ueed, and 
never failed. The specimens brought over by M. d'Hoevicourt have beea 
submitted to the Academie des Sciences, and the committee of that 
learned body has been appointed to test their efficacy. If, as it is confi. 
dently hoped, they have uot lost their virtues ia this Buropean clime, the 
world will soon be put in possession of the means of curing one the 
moet frightful diseases to which flesb is heir, and M. Rocher d'Hericourt 
will bavethe glory of having conferred an inestimable blessing on man. 
kind.— Paris Corresp Literary Gazette 





Derictancy of Evrorsas Orricens tx Inpta.—One of Sir Charles 
Napier’s latest general orders confirms a regimental order issued by the 
officer commanding the 60th Regiment Native Infantry, directing » youn 
ensign to officiate as Adjutant“ during such period as Lieutenant Ad- 
jutant D. Stansbury may command the regiment, conse yueot on Major 
Drought’s departure to Rawal! Pindee on court-martial duty Here is 
a good Ulustratien of the shifts which seary to resort to in 
the Company's army, consequent on an inadequate establishment of Ba- 
flicers a regiment quartered at ove of the 


s often nex 
The command of 
most frontier stations of the ermy, and in a part of the country for the 
tranquillity of whieh the Government bas opeuly professed its fesrs by 
withholding the indulgence of leave of abseuce, and prohibiting the wives 
of officers and soldiers from joining their husbands, is necessitated to de. 
volve upon a young sabaltern, this too at a time when the greatest tact 
and resolution on the part of a commandant may at any moment be cal- 
ed into play consequent on the anticipated reduction of the native sol- 
dier’s pay. Yet the 60th Regiment is not worse officered than mast 
other regiments in the service: it has three captains on civil employ- 
| Ment; thatis only one more than the regulation of the service allows 
(by the way had the regulatious on thie point been adhered to, the tem 
| perary command of the regiment would have devolved on a captain in- 
stead of a lieatenan'). One other captain is on sick certificate ; two cap: 
| tains, therefore,in the ordinary course of things ate left to the 60: Re- 
| giment forregimeutal duty. But, anluckily, just at this time one of these 
| two captains has been reqaired to officiate as Brigade-Major of the sta 
| tion | Wazeerabad); and the sixth and ouly remaining ove bas been cal- 
| led off to a distant station to act as a member of a court-martial : both 
everyday contingencies and in the ordinary course of the service, but in 
the present lending to the anomalous arrangeme st which Sir 
Charies Napier has been forced to concur in, with dissatisfaction we may 
be certain, and exhibiting in the clearest light the daugerous paucity of 
regimental officers which is so repeatedly and justly complained of, Lt 
| Appears ty us (bat much as more regiments are needed, more ofcers are 
| suil more needed ; and whenever the augmentation comes (and come it 
must, soouer or later) We are inclined to hope that it may come in tile 
form. Ose well officered regiment is worth, we firmly believe, in moat 
situations, two that are under officered.—Caleutia Kaglishman, Sept 20, 
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Tus German Press.—According tu a catalogue of the Go: wan news 
papers, just published at Leipsic, there sre at present prin'ed in Burope 
as many as 1,558 German journals, They are thas distributed, viz An 
| halt, 10 journals; Baden, 55, Bavaria, 127; Branewiek, 9; Bremen, 18; 

Frankfort-on the Main, 17; Franee,6; Great Britain, 1; Hamburgh, 24; 
| Hanover, 32; Hesse-Darmstadt, $4; Hesse Hombuargh, 4; Hesse-Oanse!, 
22; Hohenzollern, 4; Holstein, 17; Lippe, 4; Lubeck, 4; Luxemburg, 
4; Mecklenburg, 22; Nassau, 13; Oldenburg, 8; Austria, 74; Prossia, 
632; Provinee of Bradenburg, 110; Pomerania, 56; Posen, 18; Prossia, 
| 77; Silesia, 103; Saxony, 91; Riine, 110; Wesphalia, 67; Reus, 11; 
Russiv, 14; Kingdom of Saxony, 183; Vuchies of Saxony, 44; Schaam- 
burg, 2; Schleswig, 5; Schwartzburg, 12; Switzerland, 77; Waldeck, 


’ 


2; Waurtemburg, 67. 





Tue Late Bisnor or Nonwicu.—Dauring the week a black marble 
slab, with a border of St. Ann's wnarble, has been placed over tie gras yf 
| the late bishop, with this ins ription:—*" La the faith of Christ here res 
teth from his labours Edward Stanley, thirty-three years rector of Ader 
ley. Buried amidst the mourning of the diocese which he animated, the 
city which he had served, the poor whom he had vi-ited, the schools 
which he bad fostered, the family which he hod loved, and of all Christian 
people, with whom, howsvever divided, he had joined in whatsoever 
things weretrue and hovest, and just,and pure, aud lovely, and of good 
report. Boru January 1, 1779, installed August 13, 1837, died September 
6, 1849, aged seventy, interred September 21,1849.""—London paper, Now 
28. 
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A HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. te Colleges, Halls, aad Public 
Buildings. 2 vols. 4to. balf morocco, gilt tops. Liustrated with colvared views of the 
Colleges, lnteriors, Monuments, and Costumes of ite various Professors and Scholars #81 
pla.es. 819,50 London 


TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF NORTH AMERICA. By Maximilian, Prince of 
Wied. With numerous engravings on Wood, and a large Map, Translated from the Oerman 
by H. E. Lioyd, 4to. half moroceo, gill leaves, with tolio Aties of 61 exquisitely coloured 
Piates, in half moroceo, gilt \eaves, cloth sides, $150, London, 


PALMURAPHIA SACRA PICTORIA,; being a series of Iitustrations of the Ancient 
Versions of the Bible, copied from Luuminated Manuecriptsgexecuted bet ween the Fourth 
and Sixteenth Centuries, By J.O, Westwood, 4to, aif moroces, gilt top, beautifully t- 
lustrated with Plates printed in colours and Gold, in the Missal style, afier the manner of 
the originale, $23,0. London 


AN ANTIQUARIAN AND PICUTARESQUE TOUR 
COAST OF ESGLAND.—(leestreted wih 4 Plates from Drawings by T. M. W. Turner, 
W. Collins, W. Weestall, 8. Prow’, ¢. De int, aad others; cagesved ty the best English Bn- 
gravers, Cooke, Goodall, Fiuden, &&« jo. had morocco, uncul, containing many of Tart 
era earliest and best Landscapes. $15. London 


THE REGAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES OF EXNOLAND, containing 
the Represe stations ofall ihe English Monarchs from Edward the Confessor to Houry the 
bighth, aod of many persons that were eminent usder the several Reigns, Oo Sixty Copper 
Plates, with a Supplement of Twelve Viates. The whole collected and engray od % 
Joseph Strat; with notes by T. R. Planche. 40. balf moroceu, In Roxbury’ sty! 
Piates, beautifully Coloured after the originals. $25. London. 

‘ 


ANCIENT COSTUME OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, from thet Seventh to 
thedixteenth Century. Selected from rare Specimens in the possession of the Author, aod 
accompavied with suitable Descriptions, By Coaries Hamilton Smith Saal! folio, half 
morveco, gilt backs and leaves, and tilnstrated by 61 plates, beautitu nad faithfully colour 
ed after the originals. $25. London. 

A COMPLETE ViEW OF TILE DREAS AND HABITS OF THE PEOPLE UF 
ENGLAND, from the Establishment of the saxons in England to the present time, with « 

eneral Description of the Ancient Habits in use among mankind from the earliest Period to 
ie ead of the Beventh Century. With Notes, by T. Kh Pianche, Beq., 2 vole. Mo. half mo 
rocco, in Roxburgh style. Lilustrated with 100 plates, beautifully and correctly coloured af 
ter the originals. $32. London. 

THE WAVERLY GALLERY OF THE PRINCIPAL FEMALE CHARACTERS IN 
} SIR WALTER SCOTT’s ROMANCES.—From original Paint’ngs by eminent Arta 
Engraved under the Buperintendence of Charles Heath %vo. green morocco, gill back ap 
leaves. $9,00. yndon. 

THE GALLERY OF BYRON BEAUTIES, being Portraits of the Prine ¥Yomuae 
Characters in Lord Byron's Poems. From original Paintings by eminen Artiste. tro mo 
rocco, giltback end leaves. $9. mdon 


AND 





ROUND THE SOUTHERN 








VALUABLE AND POPULAR WORKS. 
JOHN & FREDERICK TALLIS, 
PUBLISHERS 
16 John Street, New York, and London. 

‘ other consignment of new and valuable lilustrated Works, age ar 
rivals of which bave just ‘come to band, among which will be found, in parts at 2s. sad divie 
ions, handsomely bound, at 15a. each, with beautiful maps and illustrations— ' 

THE HISTORY OF AMERICA, by Jobn Howard Hinton, A. M., trom the eur liest period 
to the present time. 
THE HisTORY OF ENGLAND, from the ext of Hume and smollett, continued to the 
present me, by Thomas Gapsey, The engravings are by first rate artists. 
HISTORY OF IRELAND, from the earliest period of the Irish Annals to the pre 
Bm 4, SO teomes Wright, Esq, M.A. F.8.A, illustrated with maps and besdulful ot 
gravings from original drawings, by FL. Warren, Veq., President of the New W ster Colour 
society. 
NIVERSAL PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, and General Expositor of (be 
ete Uleecs, being a complete literary, classic, scientific, biographical, grog phical, 
technological standard, beautifully illustrated with maps and plates. 
THE BRITISH COLONIES—thetr history, extent, condition, and ressurces, by BM 


Marun ene * ber of Her 
. ., ate Tr rer to the Queen of England st He ong, and mem 

Majoe'ys Leisiative Council in China. One of the most valeabie and interesting works 
of the day. 


, bring this Nafions) Work withi the means of all classes of the com , it 
wil poy t in ‘ teat B cant ond 75 cents each, end in divisions, handsom Pound ta 
Morocco Cloth, gilt, at $137 1-2, adorned with illustrated » Views Of et | 
portraite of the most © promoters and defenders of the — os 
each colony, ke. ; to be completed in forty-eight part, * 25 cents, sixteen parte cents, 
or eight divisions at $1,87 1-2 cents each 

TALLIg’3 ILLUSTRATED ATLAS snd modern History of the World, Geogrephical, 
Pctted, Commented, and sististical. Edited by BR M Marin, Esq 
*,* This is comfidently presumed to be the best and cheapest ever publisbed —oach 2c. 


part containing two maps, and eac’ 75. part six —- maps, very ——_ 
with Teciriptive fous press. 


Viebed with borders of elegant 
Scomalivec! the manners and custome of different countries, ents 
To be completed is thirty-two parts at 25 cents cach, or eleven parteet 75 ¢ ioe Dim 





the agony of that horrible disease. virtue of the plant, and the man- 








fhe Albion. 


«*? 


December 29 














| ae a4 pT 8 al few classes of buildings, 10 be more able Lo porn 














—S——— =O —-- ——~-=— 2 y —-— 
POR SALB J. H. JENKINS. ML, 208% WS: OWS wil recon teed mame of rae puss dry 
isid"ows fe bie = Prost! Riseutomit™ snd Reading, upon the prines 
Titer sont |g0e pow in use, om «this Journal GILDER AND FRAME MAKER. Mile HUW) bee alee wede un Grrenguamect to take ey wine 
win cate lo peat Rregared. Fisstewir een! _. son 5 BLEEKER STREET. ; which bia “! adepenrion Render” will Deused as  textbecte e” ™ Pemily Classes, ty 
eer’ er Se are DR For terms, ke., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Pines, Sdoore sous of 
JOHN W. PRIEST, M.A, ARCHITECT. Cc. W. JENKINS, 
38 REMSEN STKZET, BROOKLYN, eh ps PORTRAIT PAINTER. re GOVERNESS WaneeD. 
Deaty draw! i Jance w YOUNG L is Assi the Principal tm 
ee ee ont Sectel and Ghar Parnitare, Parsonages, mya % BLEEKER STREET. rés y. io One of the  Brineb Proviones,, an rat lady 5 ar st the highes: 
and repuichras “Memorials; confiulug hus practices ia Keclesiastical works to liberal eslery will be given. Leters addressed Joarud off Cammone te ro eX 
his own (P_ B)C Commatna avd, hoping, by the devotioa to perfor aus EDWIN PERGUSON, with immediate 
22 


factorily spy wode risking Withia his limite 





AMERICAN MUSICAL FUND SOCIETY 
HE lovers of Music are respectfully informed that « series of 
FOUR GRAND CLASSICAL CONCERTS 
willbe gtveo daring the muuths of December, January, February, and March, at the 
ASTOR PLACE OPERA HOU2E, 


comprising the combined force of the ENTIRE OPERA COMPANY, all Um residen 
Foesk Talent, an Orchestra of ® Performers, and a Full Chorus. 


The 1s to be devoted to the Fuads of the American Musical Fund society. 

The & a Concert “ take place on Saturday, the 224 of Vecember, on which occasion the 
Pastoral on, the @extuour, fom Doo Oiovanni,setections from Le 
Proghove, 4 Petite pe produced 

Terme of 910, entitling each subscriber to admission for two persons to 
each Concert, for tour persons, with the privilege of choice of seats. Non-rub- 
scribers’ Uchets re seis, 61,40 for exch person for each Concert. Single seats, not 
previously secured, #1. Charge o! adm asion to the Amphi heatre. 25 cents. 

Subseription-liess wi: spameee das Gs ONS 2 of the A. MF. Suciety, 479 Broadway, at the 
Box Oks of the alien Opera House, and at the pracipal Music aad Bookstores {n in Now 

ork. dee 








MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


BR. HENRY C WATSON, toxcher of Singing a91 the Pianoforte, has removed to Be 
Fourth Aveoue, where applicati: ycan be made for r borane, ke. ke dec 





BANKING AND PINANCE. 


A RS’ MAGAZINE, for December, cont ins a Sketch of the Canada Banks 
Tz thet ab io and asso18, Troasury Noto Currency. History of bills of Exchunge. 
the London Stock ee 7 and other articles weil worthy the attention 
Banners tod Capitalists, Office removed 


0 Boston, No. 111 Washington Street. 
MeCalnes bs volume will contain pr eg upon Money, Exchange, and Interest, by J. R. 
eee. Bap. bot not before published in this country. 


Bal, pend 0. containing the article on Repudiathon, being nearly out of print, 
wish compicte copies uf. 15 


» volume, will please order witnoat delay. dec 
NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and M8 Broadway. . 
ATE ADDITIONS of American, Faglish, French, and German Books Together with 
all American worte of veoeral interest. The Library bas lavely received a valuable 


accession of Cagliss books, another tovoice from Paris, amoung w ifch are the great work 
v Agincourt Histoire de 


n inte fou to ; Haverigds Versaiios. 19 voludes, tajia; 
Votmees, (lio, wc., ke jan aselgct collection o motera G+emia literature 


He 











deci 











GLIDDON'’S EGYPTIAN COLLECTION 
AND GRAND MOVING TRANSPARENT 
PANORAMA OF THE NILE, KEGYPT AND NUBIA, 
17:20 Miles! 


WITH ORAL DESCRIPTIONS. 
MUSEUM ROOMS, CHINESE BUILLI)INGS, 39 BROADWAY, 


is vow OPEN, 
Boenings from 7 to 9 P.M, and Satw'day Mornings, 121-2 to 21-2 P.M, 
Also o Magolficent Gallery! of Egyptian Antiquities,’ Mummies, &c. 
AND &LENDID (TABLEAUX [oF HIEROGLYPHICAL WRITINGS, [PAINTINGS, AND SCULPTURE, 


Eguptun, Arabian, yy Greek, and other ORIENTAL MUSIC arranged by Monsieur 
Jouat Suar, performed during each Lahibition, 
Admiaston, ed 5° cents. Sasurday Moroings, 25 cents- Children half-price 
Gliddon’s Hand- Hook to the Panorama at the door, price 25 cents, For other Particulars 
See Smal) Bilas. dee 2 





LADY, Bnglieh, dotirendettiatind Governess during the wintermonths. She has 
spent some Ume in Paris, and is equal fo the inetruction of the higher branches of a fin- 
ished education, including Mua.c, German, and Italian, The South preferred. A line direc- 
ted L. ©. W., Lower rust Office, New York, will meet immediate attention. 
dec &—t 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL BNGRAVINGS. 


W ‘New York, ten DELIVERING HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS in the Old City Hall 
Now York, S Sagres on Steel, by Sadd, from Matteson’ s Picture. Plate 22 by 
Binches. rice 

THE FIRST CnAvER IN CONGRESS, 1774, in Carpenter's Hall, Philadelphia. En- 
graved on Swel by Sadd, from Matteson’s Pleture, Plate 22 by 2 inches. Price $3,00. 

THE SPIRIT OF '%6, Engraved on Steel by Sadd, from Matteson’s Picture. Plate 2 
by 1% Price 82,00 

THE BOOLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, on Steel, by Sadd, from frumbull’s Pie- 
wre. Plate Mby ls 81,25. 


BOLTON ABBEY IN THE OLDEN TIME, on Stee!, by Doney, from Landseer’s Pic- 


PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT 


% CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA 
my i2--ly 
HARPS. 
F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
Double Action Harps. W arerooms 29 Broadway. 
a F. BROWNE would cai) ne ationtion of admirers of this beautifulinstrament, to the 
elegant collection be bas for sale, comprising every vartety in styleand finish, From 
agen pees. in the firet establishments in Europe, be is abie to CS —————_ 
nest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechaniem, together with su a. 
—— os tt for extremes of climate, in this country. A ilst of prices and 
descriptions can received per mail. Harpe repuired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for sar nom « can 
be given and received, if not on band, _ the next arrival June 


J. 





LIVERPOOL “AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL 810,000,000, 
Liability of the Proprictors Unlimited. 
Hts ineu } by FIRE. Appl 
T COMPANY continues to re against loss by ay Os RED PELL, 


45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 


The Liver and London Life and Fire Insuragee Company is well-knownto us, and 
is in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :— 
BROWN, BROTHERS & hy 
DENNISTOUN, WOOD & GU 
JAMES G_ KING & SONS. 
june 163m JOUN J. PALMER 








LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NO. % CORNHILL, LONDON AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED in 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARILIAMERT 
CAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or 3 3,006,000. 
Trusteca.—John Cattley, Esq. John Cox, Esq, Sebastian G. Martine. 
DIRECTORS. 


Sir Robert Simnate, Bart Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 


Jolin Benece, 5 aq Naa 9 Levee. ra Eaq 
n ar, eng jompson, 
Wun elidel, De. A. George H Weatherhead M.D 
Soovan Green, Esq. 


Managing Director, Ebenezer Coratay Esq 


Physician, Septimus Wra 1 Ag ne 
ax, Mi 0. 


Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, t 
On Insurance for the whole of Lif, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at 5 per cent. interest, without nove, or deposit of policy. then to be paid, or 
romain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer 
Premiums may ve paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 
Referees 1 New York, 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov, of State of N. ¥. | Anthony Barcla 1 nea H. B. M. Consul 
Stephen Whitey, Eeq., ar allatin, 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq., J. Phillips Phoenix, + 
Henry Grinnell, Eeq., Jobn Cryder, Kaq., 
Joba H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners; 


OHN C. CAEESEMAN, Eaq., M. D., 473 Broadway, 
? U. JOHNSTON, Req, M. D., 152 Broadway. 


Standing Counsel........+.+++- Bopeede -+eee-Hon. Willis Hall. 
BOLCHOF.. - 06 eescececceweeceeereres sevecereceeees+sAlbort Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, E 
16 Exchange Pisce 0, 
General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 Wall street, 
New York. 
CALIFORN’ AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIU m 10 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, Londoa, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW VORk. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank rok THE Wipow anv THE OnpHan.” 


T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
: UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS 














tore. 
JOHN NEAL, Publisher 56 Carmine street, and 201 Bronte ate 


MR. HERBERT'S NEW PISCATORIAL WORE 
IS NOW READY. 
RANK ppaneraes FISH AND PORNO of the United States and British Pro- 
a. With elaborate ray (ne drawn from Life, by the Author 4 


vinces of North A ro) 
ENKY NY WILLIAM ERBEAT, Author of “ Fed pre of the United States, ete,” “ 
Bees bes" “ The Deerstalkers,” AG, tae ‘oman Traitor,” etc., ete P 


rv. Herbert has # no pains of time or researchio render this “ Complete Angiers 

alt pig hile Br ian. in gin ty New World; it embraces evaryiniah of the pe 
— a d appliances fur taking ail the v es of pmo 
§ for Pike, Salmon, Lake Trout, and Bass, — occupy a 
i Mr eae bas the noblest and most scientific forms of enue 
; me the Ne Bele 3 deep-sea fisher, all will find oomeen in 
s eae nor will the py oes ve forgotten, as Frank Forester 

a 


the Sportaman’s art, not only to bring the Yo to bag or basket clever- 
Wo table taatofu One Volume avo. *brice ad 


NUER & TOWNSEND, : + 222 Broadway. 





BURR’S MOVING MIRROR; 
THE ST. LAWRENCE FROM BUFFALO TO THE GULP. 


Giving correct views taken on the epot, of the followiag remarkable scenes and 

sisces, together wich all Intermediate localities of interest—Buffolo, Niagara Falls, To- 
route, Kingston, the Thousand Isles, the Rapids of the St. Lewrence, Montrenl, Quebec, 

Diweretit, ond the magnificent scenery of the Saguenay River. This elaborate repro- 
sentation of the great border line between the United States and Canada is axbibited ae a 
movie painting. For full description see smail bills and descriptive pampbiet. One o 
T. Giltert & Coe splendid Molian attachment Pianos has been purchased expressly to ac- 
company the exhibition, which is explained by a competent person. 

Doors open at? The picture will commence moving al |-2 o'clock. Afternoon exhi 
bition on Wednesdays and Saturdays at 3 o'clock. [Tickets 25 cnete; children half-price 

Muerve Rooms, 406 Broadway. sept 22 





NEW-YORK ART REPOSITORY AND GALLERY. 
WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 353 BROAD WAY. 


pucenaes and Dealers in Fine Eagreviags, Oil Paintings, &e., &c., English, French 

and German, are constantly adding to their aiready fall and choice stock of Bagra vitgs 
k&e., allthe new and important Layey pened ar apoear in Europe; amongst which they 
take pleasure (n calling 


“ The Wood-Catters,” a ane and spirited picture, engraved by Thomas Land- 


eeer. 
* Sanshine of Love,’ from Brooks. 


ge very fine abr 8 to Scenes, by Herring, representing ** Moraing,” “* Noon,” 


ity « es” “Maid of 99 66 ” 
ae Si faiees 3 Maid of the Mill; The Blind Piper ; 
* Jeany Lind,” ne & beautiful Daguerreotype. 
? and 6 1 Me-Not;” ‘* Spring of Life " 


© Forget- 
ud 
PlonpeDelin ) J awe ae the I Head of Holofernes,” patuted 


aa Amazones,” of the four parts of the world— America, Europe, Asia, and 


ero received, anetching offihe splendid picture, by Landseer, The Flight ef Deer. 


Sehoetee et for early impressions of the same; also for the last great achieve - 


“‘Napoleon at Fontainblean” arrer rie Loss of WATERLOO. 
A raluablecollection of scarce proof impressions of French and English Fine Lire En- 








choice specimens of LONDON COLOURED PRINTS 
their house, in a style of exquisite beaaiy unequalled. 
recently made an important alteration tn the ar 
which soe mee (9 ofc for cla, under the decidedly advan: sugueke oieoommaenees pad 
rics igh bad post jon, many Ap Gems of Modern and some of Ancient production 
tney reapecialy ieite persons of taste to call and examine. 
Kits lower section; or East, South, and |West, from St 





Pants 
Frames of every description mantfactured to order in the Most approved and fashionse 
ale taste sep? 
THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION of by Artists ¢ be cobere School room over 
Tei of tae Chureh of Divine Gaky, , Brondway a Spring wad Prine secs 
b abe SR ae eae, o'clock, a.m anil 10 o'clock om Adi 


©. Edward Habicht, Charman. 





NEW YORK. 
Joha 8. Palmer, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout, 
George Barclay, Fanning C. Tucker 
Samuel 8S. Howland, Bache McEvers. 
Gorham A. Worth, Henry Ludlam. 
Samuei M.Fox, 
RALTIMORE 
Jonathan Meredith, { Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H'B.M Gonsul, | Henry Tiffany 
Donald Mclivaio Dr. J. H. MeGullon 
BOSTON, 

Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin frere i 
ipreel Whitney, El een : 
Franklin Dexter, E. Grane H. B. M. Consul. 





J. LEANDER STARR. General 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colontes, aad Superi ore elves) Board. 


fPempnicts containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples,p agen 
cal and Annual pape of 1849, kc, can be had free of mm Rye ap, caet 


street, and of Ayents. 
ont of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
ble always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 


the local directors, as trustees—av 
one such arise) or otherwise 
a y days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
iPne United states Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their 
etowts business connected with the Society's operations in America is transacted—afford. 
y every possible advantage of promp and attention to parties in cases of leave 
totravel, loans settlement, ke. 


Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Si! 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be ad eh Be Cees 


J, LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
sept l 





-~ 


Office in Wall Street, 





TE CANADA LIFB ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21ST avGusT, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 
President, ugh C. Baker; Vice 7s Treationt, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadletr 








Physicians, G Reilly and W. 
Vite COMPANY ts ippre ared to effect AssuRANCE UPON Lives, and transactany jostuane 
Pe mage a ° or duration rs Human Life; to t purchase 
Reversions of all Ea. as also Survivorships n Endowments. _ 
ot. adalton to the v Pomsnstevatms ofthe Prominzas the Previgaes = 
mpany are u Vv toft me in ata rate of 
pound interest much beyond that ~— can be obtained in Britain, to promi most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; gual te for 


€ Asscrances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 

‘ragmeat, = yearly premium, and granting increased (yy my Ba whether iy 

or 4 deferred for any sum of money invested with them. They also point to 

~ — of the = A. pecs pecans we intending ibnigen as it A.' 

pa rs exere contro! over vompany, andfacilitatee eaccepian healthy 

riske, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. n sai: 
Assurances can be effected wirh or wiTHouT farieppeticn in the profits of the Company ; 


_ 











the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalments; and the 
rem having been adopted by 8 ak Boar ard it will given for one half of the fret anvex | ti 
premiums, upon the Policy al 
Annual Preniam to Revere £1m, Whels Term of Life. 
Age. | With | Without Half Credit. “Age. | With | Without | HalfGredi 
Profits Profi. Profits. Profits. Halt Gredis ee 
5 1181 16 5 0 6 24 8 2176 
» 1174 1912 45 si7i 340 374 
] 229 1147 a 4191 si7h | 414 
bi 293 2 02 55 5178 49u | 5 34 
35 i167 | 2 64 & | 7mm} 69n | 6132 
The above rates, Fer Life Without Participaticn and Half Credit, wil comparison, 
found to \ sea than the similar tables oe taae gr abiog oa be ner ofhce at presen’ : 1 offer tb to assure te 
ile the asew i abare in three-fourths of the le profit of 
OPahioe ho te Frecbaniencn nen Forms of Appli format! 
Lee, Bea, of App —, oad on farther { 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the loca) age . a nana 
Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 
Brantford........000+. «sees William be 









Cobourg......5...00ss coos. James Cameron... .....-seceseeee 
Colborne...........+. -seee Robert M. Boucher............. 
Dundas............ docwe: Ceoesersncoesses cose a--sose De. J 
LODGOM....00-sseeeeseees.-seee-e GOOrKe Se: se-scceeg Dr. 

Mon Sehere canes coeeseeses Frederick A. Wilson. ~» Dv. SC. Se 
eee +-seeee David Bachan. ...... 0.005 ..seee.. 
Port we sereeeserecensssseee Malcolm + eweessccreecsce 
QUebeC.....00e-ceeseve-+seeeseee Welch and Davies ..........000. 
Sa pmerbgemnentanonags -+eee Lachlan Bell.......... cme 


OTOMW..cecccesseseeceeeseeceees@mund Bradbarne . 
Woodstock a 
8y,order of the 





—_— THOMAS M SIMONS Secretary, 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WulcH oe 
TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 


AS obtained among Physicians ly, has drawn fr: eminent and 
guished member of the Medical Profesaoo oa of tis ey the faring testa onda at 
ulous of 


merits; es stngle trial wil! pot fail to couvinee the most iscred its efficacy. 
Sree ree Fee te a M.D., Professor vf Geology. ke 
“1 have carefully ex: many casés prescribed the 

sented me, wd om bs b to bear say seth ens faveur, whict you pre. 
“it bas long pe eratam wii a cathartic 

pleasan’ whichshould combine also, the sraperdea wilde enh exist in * “Tarrant: Petend 

Seltzer Aperieat’ Efervescen 
“In those cases where there ts an excess of :c‘d in the stomach and bow 

** > usual concomitants, &e., the ‘Seltzer Producing 

hands has proved indeed a uable ie. aol are obnoxious ta 
ciildgen, disguise them as poy Ly never iewhleh | bete to 


adaiinistered 
y ie od regmeny Dmedictes, oft 
faciiny with w or fouding a rar cies, eat mane ia which 
the publi, give te claim to geceral notice wae ie ce & 
(Signed GR0SGE T. DE i pextER. M. nbs 

arren street, N. 


your Aperient io chiid 

the dose. To persons v 

value. The 

is offered to 

port. 

New York, March let, 1848. 
eenckh splona toudbale and retail, b JAMES TARRANT, 

aud WwW y 

cary,No, #8 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

ragga AE my 40 Astor House. 2 Park Row, 581 Broadway. igs 

Stacuat sereet Philadelphia Garey, Charleston. "Hon Hendrickson, Sevanenk” 

nut street, e E. Sa: 
& Co.40 Canal st, New Orleans, and by the principa! druggists throughout the 


lates. 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The piv, 

1087 tons, Capt. David G. Bailey. MA, of 
GR sg 

LIF tons, omas are ed 

Line between Panama and porte io Celiforme ” ® Monthly 
Passengers in the after-cabins are eat bedding,but not wines and Nquors, and wil) 

allowed space for Gg begeese free, to Lg toma of 250 Ibs Note b bot teen 

measurement ten cub eet reight on ex or 

per tor, and ene anda half per cent. on specie. we when taken, 
Packages should not cated 125 Ms. weight for mule carriage. 








Cabin. Steernge, 
Passage from Fepeme to San Blas, or Maratlan......... + AB225.......... 8000, 
do, do San Dhego,.... 006d OSs cccccess . nee weeeer ss ADS 
do, do ae Ban Franorsed.oeeee ives ss --se0eeeesScececeeeees LD 
Passengers in the Steerage are found only such rations as are furnished te 
must provide their own bed ain. the crew, ana 


No stores to be la will be taken as beagene. 
All persona! portcharges, including health fees aud boat hire to e paid by the Pasean- 
gers. 

No passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, 


54 South Street. Hoy Ton 





-_— 


SRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 
Fren.. German,and other F oreign Goods will be admitted into the United States i Brith chips 
and afer. \et denary 1 next 5 therefore, th ‘the British and and North American Royal Mail 
recewe in common with British Goods, according to priority of arrival 
whom Monday, yeaa and Wednesday of each week, Csmmonshnn slit the wile an 
pool on the 28th Dece 
HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS 


Boston Liverpool, nud | tween New York and ui 
and receive Mails and Passengers. P Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
aptains. 


«eC. HEB. SAcRyrie Rae -:: oucrpoossoccee te. & c. 

tesceewecesceecee eoevess NN. Shannon | Canada..........+++- . 

TORTOPO. cucdecobace sigen dsisoccess cose BE G, Lott | Cambria. ......cccccecseessces 
aledonia... W gins. 

These vessels carry a clear white light at their 


port side. 
Captains. From 


BAUPOPG.. . ic. -cesveeesen oor LsOlt.. sscbsseces soeneee “ Boston Wednesday, 
Hibernia.. ee StONG.ccscesseccccrcene “ New York, Wednesday, Dec. a 
Panenge in 6 in first —- from New York or Boston to Liverpool.... ay 

second do do do 


- 


at 
Lisr 









De arewrocceserencreeeedl 
Berths not pth. until paid for. 
Freight will be charged on hy eat beyond an amount for persona! expenses, 
An experienced surgeon on 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Ovricr. 
For freight or passage, apply to £. CUNARD, Jr 
Oct 28 38 Broadway. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRE. 
THE COMMODORE, or other first class Steamer, willleave HAVRE for LIVERPOOL’ 


on Friday, 2ist December, and will take for transhipment for New York or Boston 
8 peo British and N.A, Royal ea > ? 
Apply to Cc. MAC vee 14 Water —- Liverpool 
Or or — information to NARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 










T= Proprietors of the severs) Lines of Packets betwean New York and have 

arranged for their sailing, from each port on the | Lith, 16th, of every 

month; the ships to suc each other in the fo! Beek _ 

N word. fotehe : jae New a° Mar 6 21. 

aw World........ Knight..... ---July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 )A) ---Dee 21... 

Weat Point.........-Mulliner......ccsessLl.scocesollesscoeeell mh ep egeccces iaeat | 

Fidelia.... s+ WG.ececeeeM6sceeeeee 6 [Sept .....Jam 1....Mayl 
Us..... coveel).ccocccccddecocccveld 

leanne Wright 

Ashburton... 

Constellation 

Yor 6... 

Siddons... 

Columbia . 


Patrick Henry. ° 
Waterloo......... +... Allen. secosccecercee Bee ° 
New York....... ee ee 
Sheridan.............Co 000+ cts ccccR Bc cccsees 
Montezuma.......... 1....Feb 1...June 1] 
Henry Clay.....-...-Howland..........» 6 
John R. Sk ay.. 12+ -Shipley. 
Oxford....-...++.++--Goodm 
Garrick.....+-.+++-+-Eldrid 
Cambrid 

These shi 
perience. 
convenience, 


se eereee 





watcissaecs Mitheenc 00h. oa> oscil ania oan 
ANSON... ++ 16... 00000016..00.00016 [Dee 
wets. wre Mae 


y--..... Nov 1....Mar 1....J 
c 


sentences 


a 








eae” 


Beau cate wid 


Agents fur ships West Point, Waterloo, SSN 7 * a uae. > 


Agentsfor ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton NNELL EGOn8.Y. 
Fone th ee a 


Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan 


SPORFORD, TI TILESTON & Co., N. _ 
WN, SHI Liverpool. 


Agents for the ships Oxtord, Monitedal 
dge and New York 


PLEY & CO., 





LONDON LINE OF PACKBTS. 


HIS Hine of acke's will hereafter be composed of the following shipe, which will suc- 
Ts dhe ther in the orde, in which they are n . . from “ 


York on on the 8 ath ro 24th of every month, from London on ‘th, and Ports: o. 4 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New Daye ag from 
Westminster, S.C. Warner | May 8, Sept 8, Jan. | June 23, 2, 3 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold "4, 24, “ 2s) July Nov. ‘2 
Southampton, new, E. E. Morgan | June & Oct. » 8 od 
Victoria, J. Johnston, Jr. “ “ » “24 | Ang. 13, Dec. 18, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson, 1. Pratt July 8, Nov. ” Mar. 8 “ 2, a 
Marg. Bvans 5. G. Tinker “ “ ™ Sept. Jan. 13, May ty 
Davonshire,new, H. R. Hovey. Aug.8, Dec. Aprile 23, “ 2, 2 
Ame. Eagle, J. M. Chadwick, 24, 24) Oct. 13, Feb. 18, Junets 


These abips are all of ie fr! laa and ere commanded by ah ad 
=< Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, Kc. are 


“The price of cabin passage i now Sxed at meme 
lar 


and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners 
GRI 
CFR ts Su South 


ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, aes re 
—_» 
PACEETS FOR HAVRB. 
&ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 
the Ist of each month, as follows:— 








New York. 
ST. DENIS, (let J becen. cost ¢ 16th 
Howe, master ist MQY....scceccseesee HD 
Ist ae 
8ST. NICHOLAS, let F seereveceee 
Everleign, master fist JUNC. os e.cecerceseee 
October 
BALTIMORE, , -§ 16h 
Conn, master. ; 
ONEIDA, 26th 
Punek, masier. ; 


The ates men Eee class, c 
price o} 8 thout wines 
"Goods vent wo toe wabecribers willbe 


=n 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRISTOR. 
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